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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The Next MEETING will 
be held at CHELTENHAM, commencing on August 6, 1856, under 
the Presidency of Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
The Reception Room will be in the Rotunda, Montpellier. 
Notices of ¢ ications i ded to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
presentat the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
#.B.8., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
orto Captain Robertson, Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S.,and J. 
‘West Hugall, Esq., Local Secretaries, Cheltenham. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


WILL CLOSE ON THE 26TH INST. 


[abana ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Open. Admission (from Eight till Seven 
e’clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 

J. P. KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY. OF 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admittance ls. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 

COLOURS. The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION isnow OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (dose to 

Trafalgar Square), from 9tilldusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The course of Instruction embraces Mathemntics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classies, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is healthful, ana its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 

The Second Session of 1856 will commence on the 31st July. 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. 
GoLocy AND MINERALOGY.— Elemen- 
tary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 




















50,to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
logi aps, H / 


my al Strand, London ; also, G 


8, &e. 
Mr. TENNANT gives PRACTICAL 1 
onium gi CAL INSTRUCTION in Geology 


RAG FOSSILS.—To be Exchanged for a 
a =. a po ag ~~ and by a manufacturer of 

. -known Crag Fossils of C. i a 
Snenaene aoe of Captain Hy. Alexander, of 


THE AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 
‘ WATER.—The Largest, Best, and Most Varied Sale Stock 
in the World of Living Marine Animals and Sea- weeds, comprising 
porta of Ten Thousand Specimens, including more than 200 
sateen exclusively contributed from the richest spots of the 
= Coast, thoroughly acclimated in Thirty Large Plate Glass 
way, aggregating Eight Hundred Gallons of Sea-water. Mr. 
ba LLOYD has removed from St. John-street-road to 
bon yeep and specially arranged premises as under. A 
r ist on application. Every variety of the requisite 
ae All the Books on the subject. The most delicate 
pred packed to go any distance. A long course of expe- 
een as at length so perfected ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER 

at - erent correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 

cel ‘4 

Siete seine lebrated Tanks of Sanders and Woolcott, and at 


W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 











[HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
Bla ane ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable 
sete re important place in Europe. These notes are issued with- 
och and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The 

pe pt noes free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the prin- 
aon and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued 
¥ at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be 


= at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the branches 


ainioster Branch......... 1, St. James’s Square. 
Southwark. + 214, High Holborn. 
Eas ma 3, Wellington Street, Borongh. 
Mies\shone % oie “Mag High Street, Whitechapel. 
emple Bar ” oa Place, Oxford St. 
The rate of interest aliowed on deposits. 
£500 an 
¢ Bank or any of its branches is oar 34 per cent. ai a 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


Non BANK of LONDON.—CIRCULAR 


OTES (value £10 and 
and upwards, free of charge for stamps 
Sa LETTERS oF CREDIT, payable "at all the principal ppd 
town: else i 
and a hes, as follows vie bw ere, are issued at the head office 
‘ead Office, 2, Prince’s-street, Mansion-house. 
Catent-street Branch, Argyll-piace. 
Temot a Branch, 4, Pall-Mall East. 
ple-bar Branch (temporary office), 209, Fleet-street. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
Frectiteaton, Arranges: pe igo paw: t of oute Structure, 

STARK, F; nt, an a 
»Esq. 20 Coloured ag “{0s. raed _— 


Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Tue Vew Extensive CoLtecTion oF ENGRAVINGS FORMED BY 
THE ,ATE Binpon Buoop, Ese., or Ennis, County CLaRre, 
IRELND. 

ESRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
VILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works Ilustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 

House, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, 18th of July, 

1856, an¢ Five following Days, at One o’clock precisely, the very 

Extensive Collection of ENGRAVINGS, from the Earliest Period 

of the Ait to the Present Time, formed by the late Bindon Blood. 

Esq., of Ennis, County Clare, Ireland, embracing Historical, 

Sacred, md Profane Subj Portraits, Landscapes, and Compo- 

sitions, of the Italian, German, Dutch, Flemish, and French 

Schools, in Extensive Series of Engravings, after the Paintings 

of Rubeis, Vandyck, and others, the Works of Rembrandt and 

Hollar, tie productions of Wille and other Engravers,a Large 

Assembige of English and Foreign Portraits, Prints to Ilus- 

trate the Dictionaries of Pilkington, Strutt, Bryan, &c. Nu- 

merous driginal Drawings by the Old Masters, and a Thousand 

OriginalSketches, by that eminent artist, Walter Geikie, Capital 

Portfolis, &e. A 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Courtry, on Receipt of Two Stamps. 








Tue Vawaste AND Extensive Lipnary or THE Late BINDON 
tow, Esa., or Ennis, County Crare.—Tuirteen Days’ 


Saiz 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works connected with the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand,on FRIDAY, 25th day of 
July, and five following days, and on MONDAY, 11th day of 
August 1856, and six following days, the Very Extensive and 
Valuable LIBRARY formed by the late Bindon Blood, Esq., of 
Ennis, County Clare, Ireland. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 

Country, on receipt of Thirty Postage Stamps. 





ENGRAVINGS.—125, FLEET STREET. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY evenings, 


17th and 18th, an Extensive Collection of MODERN ENGRAYV- 
INGS. 





TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 


. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at No. 13, 
Moor Street, Soho, on THURSDAY, 17th, PRINTING 
MATERIALS of a JOBBING OFFICE, comprising 1500)bs. of 
Type, from t2 line to Nonpareil; Large Iron Imposing surface; 
Brass and Zinc Galleys; Super-royal Hercules Press; Foolscap 
folio Albion Press ; Copper-plate Press ; Iron Inking Table, &e. . 





BOOKS.—123, FLEET STREET. 


M R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell, at his House, 

125, Fleet Street, on FRIDAY, 18th, and SATURDAY, 
19th, VALUABLE BOOKS, including Illustrated London News, 
27 vols.; Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad; Lardner’s 
Catinet Cyclopwedia, 133 vols.; Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated 
by Maclise ; Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece; a Series of American 
Liteature; Modern Novels, and Popular Works on Voyages and 
Travels, History, &c., from the West of England. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
pocreerarnr¢ PORTRAITS 
af LIVING CELEBRITIES; with appropriate Biographical 
Notices. 
Already published :-— 
No. 1. Containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
2. = 


No. 2. a he Right Hon. T. 8. MACAULAY. 

No. 3. .s Robert STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
On August Ist— 

No. 4. ) J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P., &. 


Maall and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David Bogue, 86, 
Fleet Street ; and all Book and Printsellers. 
REAT WESTERN RATLWAY. — Excur- 
sions to BATH AND BRISTOL, on SATURDAY, JULY 
19th, from PADDINGTON at 6°45 p.m., returning on Monday the 
2ist, from Bristol at 7 a.m., and Bath at 7°30 a.m. Fares—Bath 
9s. and 5s. Bristol 10s. and 6s. 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to eae SELECT LIBRARY. 
so, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


HO BOOKSELLERS, &c.—An Old Established 

BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHING BUSINESS, of the 
first’ respectability, connected with one of the largest Public 
Libraries in London, is about to be disposed of in consequence of 
the principals retiring. It is in full operation, has a large and 
influential connexion, and is capable of great extension. Parti- 
culars may be obtained (confidentially), by principals only, on ap- 
plication to J. D. FINNEY, Esq., 6, Furnival’s Inn, Molborn. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE ASTRONOMER 
ROYAL’S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, price 5s., neatly bound in embossed cloth, 
Third Edition, 

IX LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY, de- 

livered at the Meetings of the Friends of the Ipswich Mu- 

seum, at the Temperance Hall, Ipswich, in the month of March, 

1848. With an Introduction, By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, 
Astronomer Royal. M 

London, Simpkin, Marshal, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court : 








This day is published, 
(THE SKETCHER. By the Rev. JoHN 
EAGLES, M.A. Oxon. Originally published in “ Black- ; 
wood’s Magazine.” In One Volume, post 8vo, 10s.6d. _ 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On the 31st July will be published, ! 


BoOTeweELi : A Porm. By W. EpMoNDSTOUNE 
AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cava- 1 
liers,” &c. In One Volume, crown octavo. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On 31st July will be published, complete in One Volume, 


ADY LEES WIDOWHOOD. By 
EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Captain R.A., and Lieut.- 
Colonel. A New Edition, with Illustrations. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On 3lst July will be published, Vol. I. of { 
SSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGINATIVE. 


Contributed to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” by PROFESSOR 
WILSON, in continuation of the Uniform Edition of his Works. 
Edited by his Son in-law, Proressorn Ferrier. Vols. 1. to lV. 
are published, containing the Noctes Ambrosianz, with Glossary 
and Index, price 24s. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Complete in One Volume, imperial folio, a New and Enlarged ! 
Edition of 
HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., ! 
&c. Consisting of Thirty-five large and Seven small Plates. | 
printed in Colours; and One Hundred and Forty-five Pages of 
Descriptions, with Index containing upwards of 16,000 References. 
Half-bound in morocco, price £12 12s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In small 8vo, price 4s. 


N INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRIN- 
CIPLES in the CONSTITUTION of HUMAN NATURE, 
which are the CAUSES of MORAL EVIL. By a LAYMAN. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Will be published next week, with Map, 
= EUPHRATES VALLEY ROUTE TO- 
INDIA. Bya TRAVELLER. 


London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, post Svo, price Is. 6d. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR on a New and 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
London: Longman and Co. 





This day, foolscap Svo, 5s. 


poEMs AND TRANSLATIONS. By Mts. 
MACHELL, late Mrs, TORRE HOLME. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo, price 24s., the Second Edition, revised, of 
\HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND in the COLONIES and FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Rey. JAMES 8. M. ANDER- 
SON, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Preacher of 
Lincoln’s Inn; Kector of Tormarton; and Honorary Canon of 
Bristol. : 
*.” A few copies of the Second and Third Volumes may be had 
to complete the former Edition. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Just published, with large Map and Plans, 


OGHLAN’S NORTHERN ITALY. 5s, 
Coghlan’s Switzerland. With Two Maps and Plans, 5s. 
Coghlan’s Rhine, North and South Germany, 3s. . 
Coghlan’s Paris. Large Map and Views, 2s. 6d., 16th edition. 

Tallent and Allen, 21, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 3 vols. > 


N ODERN SOCIETY IN ROME. ByJ.R. 
BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘‘ The Wabash.” - 
“This work is singularly interesting. It contains striking nar- 
ratives of most of the principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation of Rome by the French, 
with spirited and truthful sketches of the leading characters who 
took part in the politics of that memorable period.”—Lirzrarr 
GazerTTe. 


Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn. 





Light Reading for 8ea-side and Summer Days. { > °eS 


Ss. S. C. HALL’S NEW VOL 

“POPULAR TALES AND SKETCHES,” Sixth u- 
sand, is now ready, containing 18 charming tales by this most) 
popular authoress, now first collected for the “‘ Amusing Li y-”” 
Mrs. Hall’s name has acquired so great a celebrity both at 
and abroad, that this volume cannot but prove a univeraa) fa 
vourite. Asa gift book it is unsurpassed. It is beautifully printed 
and embellished, price only 2s. fancy boards ; or in elegant tio! 
2s. 6d. Alsoat the same prices, THE LION KILLER, by J ULES b 
GERARD. A New Edition of this far-famed work is now ready; 
An edition for the Million also on sale, price only One Shilling. 
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S. H. Cowell, Ipswich ; and all booksellers. 





Lambert and Co., 462, New Oxford Street; and at every Railway. 
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NEW WORKS. 
Popular History of Palms 


and their Allies. By Dr. BrertHorp SEE- 
MANN, F.L.S. With 20 tinted chromo-land- 
scapes. 10s, 6d. 


“Dr. Seemann’s p2rsonal acquaintance with tropical vege- 
tation enables him to speak with confidence respecting much 
of the matter contained in the volume, besides which he in- 
forms the reader that he has been very greatly assisted by 
many distinguished botanical travellers and others; with 
such advantages, aided by a ready pen, Dr. Seemann has pro- 

a book, small if we look to its cubical contents, but 
large if it is measured by the amount of valuable information 
contained in it; nor is it an exaggeration to say that it is the 
first book on the subject from the hand of one qualified to 
deal with it in its many aspects.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 

“ Describes their physiology, distribution, properties, and 
uses, mingling descriptions ofthe regions where they grow. 

volume is also illustrated by numerous coloured engrav- 
ings, and it contains lists of the Palms cultivated in our gar- 
dens,” —Spectator. 


Popular Geography of Plants ; 
or, @ Botanical Excursion round the World. 
By E. C. Edited by Professor DausBrny. 20 
tinted chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


“The ‘ Popular Geography of Plants’ is an excellent book, 
describing, in a simple and very interesting manner, the dis- 
tribution of plants throughout the several regions and cli- 
mates of the world. It has the advantage of being edited by 
Dr. Daubeny, the Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in 
the University of Oxford, and appears to be in every way wor- 
thy of his name.”—Morning Advertiser. 

*A most attractive and agreeable summary of vegetable 
history. The zones of the earth, beginning with the polar 
and ending with the equatorial, are taken in their order, and 
the character of their vegetation isdescribed. For the truth- 
fulness of the descriptions given Dr. Daubeny pledges his 
high reputation, and recommends ‘ the book as one likely 
to supply a void in the popular scientific literature of the 
day? ”—Guardian, 

* The treatise on Popular Geography is the best manual of 
that important science that has yet been published. The book 
presents to the fancy of the reader a series of pictures, intro- 
ducing him in succession to the vegetation of different climes, 
and imparting to him some faint participation at least in those 
emotions which a traveller in the same regions would be likely 
to experience. This valuable manual is brought out in a 
style of much elegance, and profusely adorned with coloured 
engravings.’—Post, 


Popular History of Birds, 
their classification and habits. By Apa 
Waits, F.L.S. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


“The descriptions are as beautiful as the birds themselves, 
and the highly coloured illustrations are as glowing as the de- 
scriptions. From the eagle to the titmouse we have ample 
details told in brief space.” —Atheneum. 

“Mr, White’s ‘ History of Birds’ is a very agreeable and in- 
structive book ; popular, yet sufficiently scientific. The book 
is fully illustrated with coloured plates of a superior kind. 
The popularity of its character and the elegance of its plates 
render the volume well adapted for a gift-book.”—Spectator. 

“This is another of Mr. Reeve’s excellent series, which has 
already given us popular histories of Plants, Palms, Ferns, 
Field Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Mollusca, Ornithology, 
and many others, and promises to add accounts of Fishes, 
Fossils, Insects, British Lichens, British Crustacea, and other 
natural marvels, to its already extended list. The illustrations 
are not the least attractive part of these volumes ; they are nu- 
merous and beautiful, the colours of the various species, ete., 
being given with great brilliancy.”—Sun, 


Popular Garden Botany; 


a Familiar Description of Plants, suitable for 
cultivation in Gardens. By Agnus CatLow. 
20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


“The volume on ‘ Popular Garden Botany’ should be in the 
hands of every. one who wishes to possess a fair and accurate 
knowledge of floricultural pursuits without being compelled 
to wade through dense details of complex theory; and these 

ages contain all the information necessary for those who take 
Totes and find amusement in a garden. The style is con- 
cise and simple, yet giving enough of science to qualify its in- 
structions. It treats of most hardy and half-hardy flowers, 
and gives the best method of producing and rearing them, 
The twenty coloured plates illustrating the work are alone 
worth the price.”—Sun. 

“This book has been comprehensively and carefully exe- 
cuted, and the beautifal coloured plates which accompany the 
text greatly assist in carrying out theplan of instruction which 
has been adopted.”—Morning Advertiser, 





London: Lovext Rzxve, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 











BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Joseyh Woods, F.L.S. 
The Tourists Flora; 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Howering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, France, 


Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. By JoserpH Woops, F.L.S. With a Plate. 
8vo, price 18s. 


“The intention of the present work is to enabe the lover of Botany to determine the name of any wild plants he ma 
meet with, when journeying in the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, thus including in one boo 
the plants of a far larger part of Europe than has been done by any preceding author ; for Reichenbach’s ‘ Flora Excur. 
soria’ omits Britain, France, and the greater part of Italy, ..... and we are not acquainted with any other work of similar 
scope.” ANNALS or Naturat History, 

“The work is exceedingly well adapted for its Pe se, and will be most useful for consultation as to the vegetation of 
Europe, having to us the double advantage over keichenbach’s ‘ Flora Excursoria,’ the only work of the kind, in being in 
English, and including France, and a larger exten) of Italy. The printing is very clear and distinct, and the matter well 
arranged ; altogether, the work forms a very valtable and important contribution to our literature, and we wish it every 


success.” Henrrey’s Boranrcat Gazsrre, 
Dr. Thomson, F.L.S. 


Western Himalaya and Tibet ; 


The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern India during the years 1847 
and 1848. By Tomas THomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 








8vo, price 15s. 


“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson have been for a long time past published. Long 
after the interest which its novelty will create shall have passed awsy, it will be a standard book of reference, on account of 
the valuable facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is written.” ATHENZUM, 


A. R. Wallace. 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 


With an Account of the Native Tribes, and Observations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural 
History of the Amazon Valley. By Atrrep R, Wauiace,Esq. With Remarks on the Vocabu- 
laries of Amazonian Languages, by R. G. Latuam, M.D., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and Maps. 


Roral 8vo, 18s. 


“Mr, Wallace has given us a most lively and interesting picture of the glories of the magnificent river. Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, six mighty States, spreading over an area far more extensive than Europe 
herself, contribute their aid in forming the flood up whic he toiled. For twenty-eight days consecutively he breasted the 
stream of the Amazon, . . . He enters with all the zest of a naturalist, into the history of the living things which fly, 
run, or creep over the surface of the country. His sketches of the natives, their appearance, habits, and disposition, are 
quite original.” ’ BRIvANNIA, 

“Tn the novelty of the scenery and manners ; in the :ruthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller saw 
and felt; in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting ; and in 
the patience with which sickness, suffering, and privatios were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro 
remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.” SPECTATOR, 


Dr. Seemann, F.L.S. 
Circumnavigation of the Globe ; 


Being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the command of Captain Kellett, 
R.N., C.B., during the years 1845-51. By Berrnonp Seemann, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 


2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate sciences, Mr, Seemann possesses 4 close and sober but vivid 
style, which expresses his ideas not only with clearness, but animation.” SPECTATOR. 

“Mr, Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and has the merit of directing the attention of the general 
reader to applied natural history rather than to questions only interesting to the student of pure science. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
Dr. Gardner, F.L.S. 
Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 


Principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold and Diamond Districts, during ss" 
years 1836-41. By Gzorce Garpyer, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate am 
Map. 

8vo, price 12s. 


“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; roughing it in his long journey through brag gee 
observing the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; describing the curious characters poeta 4 pot 
his observation, the arts or substitutes for arts of the people, and the natural productions of the country, these sous. 
full of attraction. The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.” hae regions 

“This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart is in hisoccupation. . . . . Someo vom the 
he visited have seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so that his observations derive value a. 
novelty of the matter to which they relate.” ATHEN 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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In a few days, with 8 colound plates, price 5s. 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Ramble ufter Ferns 


IN THE 


GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STEEET, COVENT GARDEN, 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 





Now Publishing in Parts, 2s, 6d each, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


An extensive series of Maps, embracing the most recent discoverics, and the latest political divisions of territory, in alj 
parts of the world. 


Epitep sy W.G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S, 


The Maps will be printed on paper measuring 22 inches by 15 inches, and the series will extend to between seventy an 
tighty such sheets, comprising nearly One Hundred different Maps; and the Atlas will extend to about Thirty-two Pats. ‘ 





In 2 Volumes, Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages; £4 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 


Including comprehensive accounts of the Countries, Cities, 
Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, §c. in the World. 


Epitrep sy W. G. BLACKIE, Px.D., F.R.G.8. 
With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, etc. 
“ All the articles that we have examined—whether bng or short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 


minute details than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensi ome y 
“ By far the best Gazetteer in our Inuguage.*—Chiere. i i la ae 





BLACKIE & SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURH. 





Just published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, price 10s. 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


Pony be he _ attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science, The twenty-two plates contain illusira- 
pied side pe Page| = rotnag — — nr oe and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects 
? D aborate illustrations of their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in those 

mumble portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroo Courter. physiology, ne 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





In one Vol. 4to., price £3, 


Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from Tumuli in England. 
With 40 coloured Plates. 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 
‘twit The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan, 

will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
to th by many hours’ careful reading. Instead ofa fae-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
omit tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
becomes familiar with them, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Palwologus. 2 vols, 8vo, Numerous Plates, 30s, 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM: 


oR, 
EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, 
PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of “‘ Purple Tints of Paris.” 
2 vols.. post 8vo, 2Is. 
“We must, however, close this pleasant book; and we do so 
with the impression of having passed a few hours in company 
with a most intelligent and energetic guide.”"—ATHEN ZUM. 


A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 


By C. R. WELD, 

Author of “‘ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Agreeably written and cleverly illustrated !"—ATHEN ZUM. 

“We shall be much mistaken if this book does not turn out to 

be one of the most popular works of travel in the present season.’’ 

—Bett’s MEssencEn. 


ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1856. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of ‘‘ Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End.” 
Post 8vo, 9s. 
“ Mr. White’s volume abounds in pictures and adventures, and 
is one of the Jiveliest and most attractive books of its class that 
has appeared this season.”—Lirerary Gazette. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
HE MIND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


CHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 21s. Or handsomely printed in 4to, 3ls. 6a. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

FRASER'’s MAGAZINE. 
“Onrising from the perusal of this poem, we know not which 
most to admire, its mind or its heart, its soul or its dress. It is 
the production of a master spirit, and Swain need not fear that it 
shall not outlive him. The other poems, which form one-half of 
the volume, are full of mind, nature, sweetness, and tuste.” 

Montaty Review. 
“¢The Mind’ is a powerful and attractive production; its 
author is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable 
rank among the acknowledged bards of the age, but to be quoted 
with gratefulness by posterity.” 

Brackwoop’s MaGazine. 

“ And Charles Swain, the poet of whom and of whose writings 
Southey has said, ‘ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials ; 
if ever man were born to be a poet, he was; and if Manchester is 
not proud of him yet, the time will certainly come when it will 
be s0.’” 

ATHEN ZUM, 

“Mr. Swain is undoubtedly a man of fine mind ; his poetry is 
often fervid and vigorous, still more frequently tender and 
touching.” 

Also, by the same Author, 


DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. Elegantly printed 


and bound. 15s. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. 6s. 
LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE. 


3s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





JUVENILE CRIMINALS, REFORMATORIES, &c. 


HE DANGEROUS AND PERISHING 
CLASSES RENDERED SERVICEABLE TO THE STATE. 
By JOSEPH ADSHEAD, Author of “ Prisons and Prisoners.” 
Reprinted from the “‘ Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society.” Price One Shilling. 
ndon : Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in super-royal 8vo, cloth, price £1 Is. 


A TABLE OF QUARTER-SQUARES OF 

ALL INTEGER NUMBERS UP TO 100,000, BY WHICH 
THE PRODUCT OF TWO FACTORS MAY BE FOUND BY 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. By 8. L. LAUNDY,A.LA. 

“This is a very important publication, and the methods it 
enunciates will no doubt go far to supersede in many eases the 
use of Logarithms. 

“ There can be no doubt that these Tables will be found useful, 
both in the study of the practical computer, and in the counting- 
house of the merchant.”—Assvrance Macaztne, July, 1856. 

London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. New Series. No. VII., for JULY, price 6s., is 
Now Ready. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





Now ready, No. V. of the 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS : 
« THOMAS MOORE. 
. GROTE ON ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
. PICTURES AND PICTURE-CRITICISM. 
. MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. THE HARD CHURCH NOVEL. 
. SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
. THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN#. 
. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
9. AMERICAN ANXIETIES. 
Price Five Shillings. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENTERTAINING LIBRARY FOR THE 
YOUNG. Vol. 1., being THE HISTURY OF JEAN PAUL 
CHOPPART, or the Surprising Adventures of a Runaway ; a tale 
full of humour and interest; with 22 illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
2s.6d. Also an “ Edition for the Million” of GERARD “THE 
LION KILLER,”’—One Shilling. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





. July 12, °56 








THE NEW BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


i. 

OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA, with 
an ACCOUNT of the BLOCKADE of KARS. By Col, 
ATWELL LAKE, C.B., including Letters and Diaries 
of General Sir WILLIAM FENWICK WILLIAMS, 
Major TEESDALE, and the late Capt. THOMPSON. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits of General Sir W. F. Williams, 
K.C.B., and Col. LAKE, C.B. 10s. 6d. 

[On the 26th. 


2. 
ITIS NEVER TOOLATE TOMEND. 
A Novel. By CHARLES READE, Author of “Christie 
Johnstone.” 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


3. 
SALAD FORTHE SOCIAL. By the 
Author of “Salad for the Solitary.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


SPECTATOR. 
“Tt contains a good many ‘funny things,’ curious anec- 
dotes, and interesting matter.” 


Literary GAZETTE. 


“Consists of light gossipping reflections, and meditations 
on a variety of subjects.” 


4. 

THE CROWN WARD; A Story of 
the DAYS of KING JAMES I. By ARCHIBALD 
BOYD, Author of “The Cardinal.” 3 vols. 

PREss. 

“In constant and sustained adventure, Mr. Boyd makes 

good a claim to be classed with Scott.” 
ATHENZUM. 

“The descriptions of scenery and of the different localities 
are fresh and striking. The character of Willie Armstrong, 
the Moss-trooper, will find most favour. His escape from 
Carlisle Castle is not only a stirring incident graphically 
narrated, but it is quite true.” 


5. 

WANDERINGS in the High ALPS. 
By ALFRED WILLS, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, with four Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. 


Saturpay REview. 

“We have chosen the most striking narrative in the book, 
but there are many others of very great interest to the 
general reader.” 

EXAMINER, 

“ An agreeable and natural account of holidays among our 

neighbours, the Alps, in which a lady had her part.” 
Nationat Review. 


“ An interesting volume of Swiss travels, full, too, of useful 
information for intending travellers,” 


6. 

THE OLD GREY CHURCH. A 
Nove. By the author of “Trevelyan,” “Marriage in 
High Life.” 3 vols. 

ATHENZUM. 
“Tt is written in a gentle, touching style, which has a 
peculiar charm of its own.” 
Mornine Post. 


“The story is a very interesting one; the characters are 
well drawn, and the narrative is animated and effective.” 


7 
EXPOSITION of the TYPES and 
ANTITYPES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the HON, LADY SCOTT. Post 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 
SPEctator. 

“It is well adapted for its purpose—for family reading and 
young persons,” 

Literary Gazette, 

“The merit is due to Lady Scott of having prepared a 
work that will be useful to Biblical students, and its tone 
and spirit endued with those Christian views and principles 
which the types emblematically represented.” 





London: RicHarp BentLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





INTERESTING WORKS. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS DF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edtion. 


With Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 
7s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions. The small 8vo, in 4 vols. uniforn with 
‘ Evelyn's Diary,’ price 6s. each, bound; and the Librar; Edi- 
tion, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with ‘ Murray’s Clasics,’ 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


MEMOIRS of the Right Hon. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL, with Extracts from his Speeches, 
—- = Conversations, &c. By TURRENS M‘CULIAGH, 
sq. 2 vols. 


The PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1856. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Eing of 
Arms. New Edition, corrected to the present time, from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. In 1 vol, with 
1500 Engravings. 


Madame D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cheap Edition, complete in 7 vols. with 
Portraits, price 3s. each, bound. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: 


With other Literary and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols., 21s. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Complete 
in 6 vols, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition. With 15 Il- 
lustrations, 6s. 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or, Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Fami- 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A New and Revised 
Edition. In3 vols. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. » 
EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of “‘ Eminra Wynpuam,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
“The author has made in‘ Evelyn Marston’ a iderab! 





BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE, 





Popular British Seaweeds ; 


comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By the 

Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition 

With Twenty-two Plates by Fitcx. 10s. 6d. coloured, 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”— Economist, 

“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured.”—Sun, 

“Those who desire to make themselves acquainted with 
British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 
elegantly illustrated manual,”—Globe. 


Popular British Zoophytes ; 


By the Rev. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty 
Plates by Frrcx. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Sea-weeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 
that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard, 

“Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find aim a safe and profitable companion for their 
children. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, 
in the bess acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller of incidents belonging 
to his subject.” —Belfast Mercury. 


Popular British Conchology ; 


containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhibiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, 
F.L.S. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 
shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and grandfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells. It will be seen by the 
title that this work is confined to British shells. It will be 
' found a most convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but illustrated.” 
—Atheneum, e , ae 

“The natural history of Mulluscous animals living about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and in this 
little volume the various species, how they live and where 
they wander, are carefully described.”—Press. 

i 





advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with her 
pristine skill, as well as executed them with her pristine finish.” 
SPECTATOR. 

“ There is in ‘ Evelyn Marston’ such a loftiness of purpose, such 
a thorough heartiness of social and domestic feeling, and such an 
opposition to false and morbid sentiment, as entitle this work to 
rank among the best productions of the author.”—Joun Butt. 

““* Evelyn Marston’ is one of the better class of this write:’s 
novels, It has less of the carelessness observable in them lately, 
while it displays the old skill in narrative and invention, in sag- 
gesting subjects for reflection, in the treatment of pathos, ani in 
the sketching of unhackneyed characten””—ExaMINER. 

“A story of touching interest.”—Lirerarny GAzeTTE. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Discirtine or Lirz,” “ Crane Azer,” &c. 
2 vols. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the 


Author of “ Atice Wentwortn.” 3 vols. 


“A powerfully written tale, from which useful lessons in life 
may be drawn.”—Lirerary Gazetre. 

“ A tale thoroughly ca'culated to awaken the reader’s sympa- 
thies. The heroine is a b iful imp i of English 
womanhood, and all the ch s are discrimi ly and skilfully 
touched, indicating no small knowledge of human nature and 
skill in its portrayal.”"—Joun Buu. 


The SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


“A remarkably good novel, well written, amusing, sensible, 
and firm to its purpose.”—ExamINER. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of “‘ The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The author's best work. Everybody who ever reads a novel 
should read this one.”—Critic. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the 


Author of “‘ Toe Wire's Triazs.” 3 vols. 


“* Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read and immensely admired.” 
—Sonpax Times. 


LILLIESLEAF; the Concluding 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND 
of Sunnyside. Written by Herself. Cheaper Edition, one 
Volume, 10s. 6d. 











HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


An lent little work, eminently popular and amusing, 
and full of information.” —Edinburgh Witness, 


Popular History of Mollusca ; ™ 


Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY 
ROBERTS. With Eighteen, Plates by Wine. 10s. 64, 
coloured. 

“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals, It will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.” —Spectator. 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety figures of — 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and seve 
admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout 
in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in poetry and prose as serve to relieve its scientific —= 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 
opinion we have expressed.”—British and Foreign Medico 
Chirurgical Review. 


Phycologia Britannica ; 
Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Algew inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.RLA, Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 5 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. agg 
the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fo 
lows :— 

In 3 vols, royal 8vo, arranged in order of 56 
Publication................essescceeeeeeertrees see £71 
In 4 vols, royal 8vo, arranged systemati- 6 
cally according to the Synopsis.........++ £7 
*,* A few copies have been printed on large paper. 
“The ‘History of British Seaweeds’ we can most —_— 
recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its wr the 
value; the professed botanist will find it a work 0 > 
highest character, whilst those who desire merely 4 ri 

the names and history of the lovely plants hne oo 

gather on the sea-shore will find in it the faithful po Watural 

of every one of them,”—Annals and Magazine of 

History. 








| Lovett Rexve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1856, 


REVIEWS. 





The History of Gustavus Adolphus and of the 
Thirty Years’ War, up to the King’s death. 
By B. Chapman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 
Longman and Co. 

A coop history of the life and exploits of 

the great Swedish monarch has long been 

a desideratum in our literature. The only 

memoir which bears any pretensions to the 

rank of a standard work is that of Harte, 
ublished in 1759. Lord Chesterfield, in his 
etters, says of this production, that, however 
valuable it may be on account of its important 
information, it is deteriorated by the singular 
and unaccountable vulgarity of the language 
in which it is written. Later German writers, 
who have had access to more exact and recon- 
dite sources of information than were attain- 
ablein the time when Canon Harte wrote, 
have spoken of his book with still greater 
contempt. And no modern student can help 
feeling disgusted with its undignified and 
rambling style, the want of —” by 
the author of the qualities of his hero, and 
the recital of a host of silly anecdotes, which 
throw no real light upon character, but are 
nevertheless ammed with great parade in 
an index, to the mortification of the reader. 

Great, however, as are its deficiencies, this is 

the only history which exists on the subject 

inEnglish. It has maintained itself probably 
through the considerable amount of facts it 
contains, gleaned mainly from the ‘ Bellum 

Sueco-Germanicum’ of Chemnitz, a work 

compiled under the supervision of Oxenstiern 

himself; the writings of the great Chancellor, 
and of Puffendorf ; the annals of Khevenhiller 
and Adlzreitter, and the ‘Swedish Intel- 
ligencer ;' to which may be added several 
valuable extracts from despatches in the 

State Paper Office. The field, however, has 

been extensively widened by more modern 

researches, and was therefore fairly open to 
an English writer, who has now moreover 
the advantage of being guided and directed 
in his researches on this subject by the ad- 
nirable writings of Ranké, and the masterly 
sketches of the philosophic Schiller. 

To give anything like a readable history of 
the Thirty Years’ War within the compass 
of a modern octavo volume is no easy task. 

To compress this Iliad into a nutshell re- 

uired the powers of a Schiller; and when 
the early part of the war is only an episode 
in the life of one of its actors, the difficulty is 
increased. The necessities of due selection 
and judicious suppression became more im- 
perative. On the one hand, there is the dan- 
ger of the historian being a mere chronicler 
of marches and countermarches, fruitless 
negotiations and unintelligible movements, 
and the sayings and doings of men whose 
names indeed are known to us, but whose 
personality is as undistinguished as that of 
pawns on a chess-board ; on the other, he has 
to fear the omission of some leading motives, 
or the description of some decisive event, 
round which the other facts range themselves 

Mm mmnor subordination. 

With a full appreciation of the difficulties of 

Writing in a compact form such a life as that of 
ustavus, we think Mr. Chapman has accom- 

plished his task with much success. It has 

not the racy smack of personal adventure that 
renders so delightful the quaint pages of 

Monro, in his ‘Expedition with the worthy 

Scots Regiment (called Mackeyes Regiment) 





levied in August, 1626,’ and serving among 
others under the ‘Invincible King of Sweden;’ 
although this characteristic piece of biography 
has proved a most useful guide. That, indeed, 
would be too much to expect. Mr. Chapman 
himself has noticed that in the pages of 
Monro lie the germs of that imperishable 
creation, the renowned Captain Dugald Dal- 
getty, whose endless references to the ‘im- 
mortal Gustavus, the bulwark of the Protes- 
tant League,’ are so familiar to us; their 
language indeed is often identical. ‘ When 
cannons are roaring and bullets flying, he that 
loves: honour should not fear wdeing: is the 
commencement of one of Monro’s chapters of 
observations; and something very like this, 
if we remember right, Captain Dalgetty 
informs us was one of the maxims of the 
invincible Lion of the North. But these and 
such-like flowers of humorous narrative, 
charming as they are in the pages of the 
‘Legend of Montrose,’ must not appear in 
the statelier walks of history—if indeed they 
would bear transplantation by any other hand 
than that of Scott himself. Schiller, in his 
‘Thirty Years’ War,’ is, after all, the great 
model to be followed, whether he describes the 
battles of Leipsic and Liitzen with the finished 
grace and lucid simplicity of Xenophon, or 
discusses the motives of the great actors with 
the instinctive sensitiveness of a patriot, and 
the comprehensive feeling of a poet. 

To place the author of this work in com- 
parison with such a master of the imagination 
as Scott, or such a leader of thought as 
Schiller, is a severe test; and in saying that 
neither in his descriptions of some parts of the 
wars of Gustavus—as, for instance, that in 
Poland, and in the earlier combinations of the 
fteat German struggle—do we find that 
graphic description of local scenery or of indi- 
vidual character which might be desired for a 
due appreciation of the various positions ; nor, 
in the estimate that is formed of the character 
and powers of the great king, is there any pro- 
found depthof observation or extensive men- 
tal analysis,—we only mean that the present 
author 5 Pe not aspire to the unapproachable 
rank of these kings of literature. It is, how- 
ever, a most valuable contribution to our 
historical libraries; filling up a period that 
has never yet been rightly described, and that 
with an extent of research, a patience of 
description, and a skill of arrangement, for 
which the gratitude of the reader is due. 
Complicated events have been detailed with 
care and consideration; and ever and anon 
the stirring events of the great conqueror’s 
career communicate an interest to, and shed 
a lustre over, combinations and intrigues, 
which except for them would be unimportant, 
but which are essential to the due appreciation 
of the abilities and fortune of the king, and 
of the principles that actuated his career. 

The two great figures that stand out pre- 
eminently at this period of history are Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. The cha- 
racter of the former, we venture to think, still 
remains to be drawn by the hand of some 
master of description, whilst that of the latter 
not only forces itself upon us from out of the 
glooms of historical obscurity, but has been 
already depicted with unmatchable force by 
Schiller. The reverence and admiration in- 
spired by the piety and humanity of Gustavus, 
by the success of his arms, by the justice of 
his cause, by his clemency and liberality, by 
his powerful and skilful appeals to the best 
principles of our nature, are turned into horror, 
not unmixed with fascination, as we survey 





the features of the character ot hig 9 ; 

boundless in munificence, implacthle Fy eon 
rity, rejoicing in obscurity an mystery 

submitting his great powers of intelsct to a 
dark superstition, ruling the minds 01 men 
apparently without effort, fearing neither tg 
nor men, but something apart from eithe:. 
yet capable of inspiring and sharing strong 
human affections. Second to these comes a 
host of characters with many of whom history 
has but imperfectly acquainted us. Tilly, 
however, has been described by the Marshal 
de Grammont in a passage that is well known. 
His spare and bent form, heavy eyebrows, 
sharp twinkling eyes, seated on his small grey 
pony at the head of his troops, dressed in a 
slashed hose and a doublet of green satin, 
with a little cocked hat, and a red ostrich 
feather hanging down to his belt, is too re- 
markable a picture to be forgotten. The 
same writer, as observed by Mr. Chapman 
(p. 311), when compared ‘with others, proves 
him to have been pious, generous, chaste, 
temperate, and generally excellent, with one 
master foible—that of pride or vanity. Before 
the battle of Leipsic, he used to boast that he 
had never been led astray by beauty, nor 
indulged in wine, nor lost a pitched battle. 
That great disaster, however, the crownin 

day of Gustavus’s glory, produced a meal 
and permanent change in the character of 
Tilly. After that battle, he wrote in a spirit 
of humility and manly resignation; and 
when he met his death, in the following year, 
though suffering intense anguish, it was with 
fortitude and Christian devotion. The share 
of blame to which Tilly is exposed for the 
cruelties of the sack of Magdeburg has been 
discussed by the author; and he says that 
the memory of the general may be rescued 
from having sanctioned in cold blood those 
frightful horrors. The bigotry and ferocity 
of Pappenheim seem to have been more 
active in animating the horrible brutalities of 
the Croats for which the name of Tilly is 
still a word of terror and reproach in that 
part of Germany. 

Christian of Denmark is known to us by a 
portrait at Hampton Court. He is described 
as coarse-featured and coarse-minded, with 
the mien and manners of a common bourgeois. 
Of Ferdinand of Austria we hear little in this 
volume. Frederick the Elector Palatine, 
Maximilian of Bavaria, Count Ernest of 
Mansfeldt, Gustavus Horn, the Count of 
Thurn, and Sigismund King of Poland are 
actors of considerable importance in the scene, 
but whose personal characteristics have not 
strongly identified them. Of John George, 
the Elector of Saxony, however, we have the 
following account, as being far too remarkable 
to pass over in silence :— 


‘From a picture left us by a contemporary, 
who underwent the penance of the Elector Chris- 
tian’s hospitality, we learn that the latter was an 
immense animal, with long huge limbs ill knit to- 
gether, and features red and swollen with de- 
bauch. His clothes were ragged and covered with 
filth, He threw the dregs of his wine-cup over 
the servants, and boxed the ears of the buffoons 
whom he admitted to his table. During his long- 
protracted meals he never spoke, but conversed, 
or rather signified his wants, by signs, and seemed 
chiefly intent on one idea and object, to consume a 
quantity more enormous than himself. His brother 
Augustus is painted in the family piece as hump- 
backed and deformed both in mind and body, 
while John George appears with the signs of 
cruelty and intemperance on his face, where red 
blotches confounded feature with feature, and 
overspread his countenance with the glow of red- 
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hot iron. Rwhelieu’s portrait of John George 
corresponds ~ith the traits here given.” 

The pme of the great Oxenstiern occurs 
more Paringly than might be expected in 
thes’ Memoirs, considering the important 
g}-re he took in the history, and of his per- 
onal acts or presence we have no mention 
except upon two occasions—one when he was 
sent to Berlin, to bring home the bride of 
Gustavus, and another when he succeeded in 
avoiding Wallenstein and reaching the king 
with reinforcements at Nuremberg. 

The reforms introduced by Gustavus into 
the prevalent system of warfare, and the 
victorious progress of his arms from the shores 
of the Baltic to the gates of Munich, are 
necessarily of the first importance in the con- 
sideration of the military historian. The 
campaigns in Poland and Germany have con- 
sequently always been a favourite study with 
those interested in the riseof modern principles 
of tactics. Gustavus is compared by the author 
to Iphicrates both in the strictness of his 
discipline and the innovations he introduced 
into the method of warfare. His principal 
changes were the lessening of the numbers of 
which each company was composed, so as to 
make the whole regiment more manageable 
and under the control of its officers, and the 
reduction of the files of his regiments from 
ten to six deep. In arms, too, his improve- 
ments were considerable. The en hte 
‘Swedish feathers’ of the renowned Captain 
Dalgetty, intended to protect the musketeer 
from the charge of cavalry, though employed 
in the Polish, were discontinued in the Ger- 
man war, and the rest was used instead for 
the musket. Much of the efficiency of the 
Swedish army depended upon the pikemen, 
to the accoutrements of which great attention 
was paid: the pike, indeed, as a defensive and 
offensive weapon, has been by some military 
authorities preferred even to the bayonet. 
Monro speaks of the discipline of the pike- 
men as far superior to that of the musketeers. 
Tilly drew up his light cavalry six deep; 
Wallenstein, five; whilst the king reduced 
the depth of his cavalry columns to four, and 
ultimately to three. In the cavalry charge, 
however, it was that Gustavus made his most 
important and valuable change. By making 
the efficiency of this arm depend mainly upon 
the shock of the charge and the keen edge of 
the sabre, he is said to have first established 
in Europe the true principlesof cavalry tactics. 
In artillery and uniform, also, the approaches 
he made to modern systems were very con- 
siderable. Then in discipline both friends 

and foes have borne testimony to the success 
with which it was maintained. Every night 
his camp was fortified ; his soldiers lived in 
peace with the inhabitants of the countries he 
invaded ; all acts of profaneness were rigor- 
ously punished; the «Lord’s Day was ob- 
served; gross outrages against women, pillage, 
mutiny, and desertion were punished with 
death. (Captain Dalgetty, it will be remem- 
bered, bears ample testimony to these facts). 
That these regulations contributed to the 
marvellous success of his arms cannot be 
doubted, whilst they were the admiration 
alike of friend and foe. The great point ahout 
which the allies and the enemies of King 
Gustavus were and continue to be divided, is 
the true complexion of the failure of his 
attack on Wallenstein’s camp at Nuremberg. 
Schiller says that the Swede left his fame 
behind him at Nuremberg, and his life at 
Liitzen: his present biographer, Mr. Chap- 


committed by Gustavus in his attack on the 
Castle of Altenwald ; and that “ an unsuccess- 
ful assault was never made upon such a scale 
and continued for so many hours with so small 
a loss of men, or with absolutely so small a 
loss of reputation, of influence, or of any other 
substantial advantage.” 
If we turn to the moral aspects of the 
march of conquest of Gustavus Adolphus, we 
shall find the question beset with the cries of 
opposite factions, mingled up with religious 
animosities and national antipathies. The 
Pope (Urban VIII.) called him and his fol- 
lowers “ the Goths,” simply affecting to treat 
them like so many barbarian invaders ; whilst, 
however, he acknowledged that the conquered 
countries were left free to exercise their re- 
ligion undisturbed, and that churches, eon- 
yents, and ecclesiastical property were spared. 
Gfroérer, a German writer, called Gustavus a 
“robber ;” Schiller repeats the epithet of 
“ Gothic,” as applied to fis forces. “ Alaric,” 
“ Attila,” “‘Scourge of God,” and ‘‘ Genuine 
Antichrist,” were among the appellations 
used against him in his own day: his caba- 
listie friends, on the other hand, called him the 
Arctic Lion, the Vis vivida Reformationis, and 
compared him to the new luminary in Cassio- 
peia. Some modern writers deny that he 
was guilty of ambition, and his present bio- 
grapher is amongst them ; though he acknow- 
ledges that views of self-aggrandisement in- 
termingled with the patriotic and generous 
motives which Gustavus put forth for inter- 
fering in German affairs. We think the 
judgment of Schiller is the true one, notwith- 
standing the unquestionable benefits Gustavus 
achieved for the Protestant cause; that his 
conduct to the Elector Palatine, whom he fed 
with hopes instead of reinstating him in his 
dominions, was a proof of ambitious views ; 
though, that there is proof of his having, as 
Schiller says, aspired to the possession of the 
Imperial Crown, we never yet heard. On the 
whole, it is perhaps a true remark, that the, 
greatest service he could render Germany 
after his conquests in Bavaria and beyond the 
Rhine, was to die. ‘ Perhaps,” Schiller says, 
it was no longer the benefactor of Germany 
who died at Liitzen; and the beneficent part 
of his career had already terminated.” With 
respect to his religious feeling, none have ever 
doubted the sincerity of his professions, 
though it has been suspected that they were 
a little affected for the purposes of maintain- 
ing discipline and exacting superiority. If 
we examine the creed he professed, we shall 
find that, both from habit and policy, from 
the example of his uncle John’s attempts in 
Sweden, and from the conflicting interests he 
had to reconcile and pacify in Germany, he 
was inclined to a middle course between the 
Catholic and Reformed churches; an attendant 
at mass upon certain occasions, and a protector 
of Protestant rights rather upon principles 
of humanity and compassion than of conscien- 
tious preference. How far he had learnt or 
was ready to promote the modern ideas of 
religious toleration is, to say the least, un- 
certain. 
With regard to the private character of 
Gustavus Adolphus, an amusing story, re- 
lated by Harte, and taken from a despatch 
of Sir Henry Vane’s in the State Paper Office, 
gives proof of his tendency to sudden fits of 
anger, which, indeed, in the particular case 
cited, conduct like that of the irritating am- 
bassador would have provoked in maay an- 
other man. We have notices of his wife’s 





man, however, contends that no error was 





a . — es 
deed as to make his domestic life a burden 
Mr. Chapman has also favoured his readers 
with what he pronounces to be rare, when 
written to express a pure and passionate 
attachment — several love-letters addressed 
to a young lady of the Swedish Court 
and signed ‘G. KE. A. B.,’ the initials of Guys. 
tavus Adolphus intermingled with those of 
Ebba Brahé, the lady of whom he was eng. 
moured, and a relative of the great astzo. 
nomer. 
The measures which he took for the inter. 
nal improvement of his kingdom are thys 
described by Mr. Chapman :— 
“The year 1624 (during which’ hostilities with 
Poland were suspended by a truce) was one of the 
intervals, unhappily too few, which Gustavus 
could dedicate to the internal improvement of his 
kingdom. During these periods of absolute or 
comparative tranquillity he conceived or matured 
several plans for the promotion of religion, lean. 
ing, and the education of the people. He pro- 
posed a general consistory to revise church ordi: 
nances, and to superintend the clergy, colleges, 
schools, and orphan asylums of the realm. The 
inherent difficulties of such a plan, howeyer, and 
still more the jealousies of clergy and laity, pre 
vented it from being realized. 
“In 1620, he reprinted the Swedish bible with 
maps and emendations, and endeavoured, by means 
of tracts published in their language, to convert 
his Russian subjects from the Greek religion. It 
is to his credit that, when it was the fashion of the 
times to employ a very different sort of logic, he 
was content to trust in such a case to argument 
and persuasion only. The University of U 
was augmented by him with a princely liberality. 
He endowed it with 330 farms, 4 watermills, and 
the Crown tithes of several parishes. He appointed 
benefices for the professors of theology. He made 
a suitable provision for the lay professors, He 
set apart a fund for the maintenance and encou- 
ragement of students, formed the nucleus of the 
library by the donation of his own books, and 
appointed a yearly revenue for its augmentation. 
He organised, or at least gave the first effectual 
development to, the gymnasia for the education of 
the people. Thus he endeavoured to remove a 
state of ignorance so general and profound, that 
he scarcely overstated it when, in his memorial to 
the bishops, he said, that ‘many of the magis- 
trates in the country towns could not write their 
own names, that few were competent to the office 
of preachers, and absolutely none to fill the higher 
employments of the State.’ He established at 
Abo and Stockholm supreme courts of justice (the 
operation of which was found to be most beneficial) 
to curtail the privileged jurisdictions of the nobles, 
and to revise the decisions of the inferior courts. 
‘* He would fain also have promoted the commer- 
cial and material interests of his kingdom, He 
took many steps towards these objects. He en 
couraged trade and manufactures. He gave the 
tight of foreign trading to several towns which 
had not hitherto enjoyed it. He opened new 
mines, and attracted foreign capital and foreign 
skill to work them. The wars in which he was 
engaged, moreover, gave an impulse to several 
trades connected with the equipment of the fleet 
and army. He himself sedulously promoted the 
home manufacture of arms, for which Sweden was 
before mainly indebted to foreigners.” 


In taking leave of this volume we would 
venture to suggest, that the variation from 
the past to the present tense, W 
occurs (in imitation of Schiller and his trans- 
lators) in the description of battles—as, for 
instance, Leipsic, Nuremberg, and Liitzen—'s 
scarcely suited to the English idiom. We 
notice, also, that in the history of affairs to- 
wards the close of the career of Gustavus, 
some of the events are told by anticipation 
(particularly the fact. of the king's death at 





extravagant affection for him, so extreme in- 
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tive; anda more careful spelling of 
ee names might have been preserved 
throughout. But with these few observations 
we beg to congratulate the author and the 
ublic on the appearance of a work worthy 
of its subject, and destined, no doubt, to fill 
with honour a vacant niche in the annals of 
history by English authors. 








ife of Thomas Gainsborough. By the late 

George William Fulcher. Edited by his 

Son. Longman and Co. 
ConsipEeRING the kind of society in which 
painters of the highest excellence in their 
vocation, warmed by the inspiration and re- 
fnements of their art, are accustomed to live 
and move, it seems a matter of surprise that 
nearly seventy years of fervid literary coma 
should have passed away ere Gainsboroug 
has found an adequate biographer. Of some 
of our recent painters the remains have been 
searce committed to the grave, before their 
drawers and portfolios have been ransacked 
for memorials of their professiona! toils and 
aspirations, and of their table-talk and gossip- 
ing correspondence with the various celebri- 
ties of their time. The impressive career of 
Rity, as gathered mainly from his diary, was 
most prematurely brought into the market ; 
Haydon bequeathed to posterity an autobio- 
graphy of some twenty-seven volumes of 
manuscript : but Gainsborough—the delight- 
fal exponent of woodland scenery ; the fashion- 
able Court painter of the latter half of the 
last century; the founder, among others, of 
the Royal Academy; the friend of Garrick 
and of Reyuclds—wee altogether careless of 
posthumous fame. He kept no diary, and 
wrote few letters, and all that has yet been 

iven to the world of his personal history is a 
brief sketch, published within a month of his 
decease by one of his early patrons, Lieut.- 
Governor Thicknesse, and a memoir of eight- 
and-twenty pages, by Allan Cunningham, in 
his ‘Lives of the Painters.’ Some interest- 
ing materials, however, for a biography of 
Gainsborough had been collected, during a 
long series of years, by the late Mr. Fulcher 
of Sudbury, born in the same town and edu- 
cated at the same school as the painter; and 
they have been gathered and arranged with 
judicious brevity and care by his son in the 
interesting little volume before us. 

insborough was born in the town of 

Sudbury, Suffolk, in the year 1727, his father 

ing in an extensive way of business, chiefly 
asa maker of shrouds; and his son’s genius 
for drawing developed itself, under the rudest 
circumstances, unusually early in life. While 


‘at school under his uncle, the Rev. Humphry 


Burroughs, son-in-law of the famous Dr. 
Busby, he commenced sketching over the 
covers of his books, to the amusement of his 
schoolfellows, and occasionally was found 
guilty of playing truant for the gratification 
of his passion for those special branches of 
the art, landscape and portraiture, which be- 
came the settled occupation of his life :— 
Thomas was never so well pleased as when he 
could obtain a holiday, and set off, with his pencil 
and sketch-book, on a long summer day’s ramble 
through the rich hanging woods which skirted his 
Rative town, An expected treat of the kind hav- 
ing been refused him, the boy, determined not to 
be disappointed, presented to his uncle the usual 
of paper, ‘ Give Tom a holiday,’ in which his 
8 handwriting was so closely imitated that 
not the slightest suspicion of the forgery ever en- 
tered the mind of Mr. Burroughs. Gainsborough 
cordingly set off on his rustic excursion, ani- 





mated by that feeling of trembling hope which 
makes playing the truant, like other forbidden 
pleasures, such an exciting treat. He returned in 
the evening, his paper filled with woodland 
scenery : there were sketches of oaks and elms of 
majestic growth, clumps of trees and winding 
glades, sunny nooks and running water, that plainly 
indicated his love of the art. But, alas! something 
had occurred during his absence which caused an 
inquiry to be instituted, and Tom was returned 
‘absent without leave.’ Although he had copied 
his father’s autograph so cleverly, the trick was 
found out, and the old gentleman, having a most 
mercantile dread of the fatal facility of imitating a 
signature, involuntarily exclaimed, ‘Tom will one 
day be hanged.’ When, however, he was informed 
how the truant schoolboy had employed his stolen 
hours, and his son’s multifarious sketches were laid 
before him, he changed his mind, and with a father’s 
pride declared, ‘ Tom will be a genius.’ 

““At the back of the house in which Gains- 
borough was born, there was, as we have observed, 
aspacious orchard. It was separated only by a 
slight fence from the public road, and the clusters 
of ripe fruit had long proved too strong a temptation 
for some of the passers-by. But no clue could be 
obtained likely to lead to the detection of the cul- 
prits, until one morning, young Gainsborough 
having risen very early, proceeded to a rustic sum- 
mer-house at the further end of the orchard, and 
there commenced a sketch of one of the picturesque 
trees in the enclosure. Whilst thus employed, he 
observed a man’s face peeping over the fence and 
looking most wistfully at the mellow pears. The 
youthful portrait-painter immediately made a 
sketch of his features, in which roguery and indo- 
lence, hope and fear, were happily blended ; I dare 
not, evidently waited on, I would. After gazing 
about him, he proceeded to scale the fence and 
climb the tree, when Gainsborough emerged from 
his hiding-place, and the man decamped. At 
breakfast, Tom related the story, and laid upon the 
table a faithful likeness of the marauder, who was 
immediately known to be a man living in Sudbury. 
On being sent for and taxed with the felonious in- 
tent, he stoutly denied it, till the boy produced the 
portrait, and shewed him how he looked when 
about to break the eighth commandment. This 
juvenile effort was preserved for many years, and 
Gainsborough ultimately made a finished painting 
of it, under the title of ‘Tom Peartree’s Portrait.’” 


In his fifteenth year Gainsborough went 
to London, and remained four years in the 
studios of Gravelot and Hayman, practising 
at the drawing academy in St. Martin’s-lane, 
and subsequently hiring rooms in Hatton- 
garden, where he commenced painting land- 
scapes and portraits of a small size at three 
and five guineas apiece. Picture-dealers, 
however, being slow in their P oa and 
sitters few, he returned to Sudbury. There, 
at the age of nineteen, he married a lady a 
year younger than himself, possessed of a 
comfortable annuity of 200/., and settled at 
Ipswich, where he attracted the attention of 
Joshua Kirby, father of Mrs. Trimmer, 
President of the Society of Artists, and of 
Lieut. Thicknesse, Governor of Landguard 
Fort. The latter proved a valuable patron of 
Gainsborough, at this early period of his 
career. Having a house at Bath just at the 
time when that city was the chief resort of 
aristocracy and fashion, he reeommended the 
young painter to try his fortune there, the 
success of which step the following spirited 
extract will show :— 


‘No city in England, save the metropolis, then 
afforded a more advantageous sphere for a portrait- 
painter than Bath. Beau Nash had, during his 
reign of half a century, rendered it the great resort 
of the fashionable world. His splendid chariot, 
with its cream-coloured horses and laced menials, 
was indeed no longer seen in the streets. Poor, 
old, and feeble, he still hovered about the scene o 





his former pleasures ; he still gloried in the office 
of Master of the Ceremonies. His whole-length 
statue, as it stood between the busts of Pope and 
Newton in one of the assembly rooms, appeared 
strangely emblematical of the place— 

* Wisdom and wit were little seen, 

But folly at full length.’ 
Opulent loungers, ruined spendthrifts, and brain- 
less beaux, sought amidst its numberless gaieties to 
ministerto their minds diseased, and cure themselves 
of ennui. Their tastes and habits, their vanities 
and foibles, their passions and intrigues, afforded 
ample scope for the satirist, and were soon 
to furnish subjects for the verse of Anstey, the 
dramas of Sheridan, and the novels of Madame 
D’ Arblay. 

‘“* Among such a people, Gainsborough judged it 
expedient to make some show of wealth. A house 
with a rental of six pounds a year might suffice at 
Ipswich, but would never do in the city of King 
Bladud. The ever-ready Thicknesse volunteered 
his services. ‘After Mr. Gainsborough’s arrival 
at Bath, I accompanied him in search of lodgings, 
where a good painting-room as to light, a proper 
access, &c., could be had ; and upon our return to 
my house, where his wife was impatiently waiting 
the event, he told her he had seen lodgings of fifty 
pounds a year in the churchyard, which he thought 
would answer his purpose. The poor woman, 
highly alarmed, fearing it must all come out of her 
annuity, exclaimed, ‘ Fifty pounds a year, Mr. Gains- 
borough! why are you going to throw yourself 
into a gaol?” But upon my telling her, if she did 
not approve of the lodgings at fifty pounds a year, 
he should take a house of a hundred and fifty, and 
that I would pay the rent if he could not, Marga- 
ret’s alarms were moderated.’ 

‘* Suitable apartments were at length found in 
the Circus, a beautiful range of buildings then 
newly erected. Thicknesse, thinking that the 
painter might be at a loss for employment, consi- 
derately suggested that ‘ his head should be held up 
as a decoy duck for customers.’ The Governor gave 
him one sitting, and was somewhat surprised to 
find that he was not called upon for a farther attend- 
ance. Hesoon, however, discovered that although 
his portrait had not been the medium of attraction, 
Gainsborough’s pencil was not idle. There were 
unmistakeable rumours in the ‘Rooms’ that the 
painter in the Circus was a clever fellow. It was 
reported that he could paint a head as well as Mr. 
Hoare. His studio was soon thronged with visitors. 
‘ Fortune,’ said a wit of the day, ‘seemed to take 
up her abode with him ; his house became Gains 
borough,’ It is not indeed recorded that, like Opie, 
he threatened to place cannon at his door to keep 
the crowd off ; but Thicknesse says ‘ business came 
in so fast,’ that he was obliged to raise his price for 
a head, from five to eight guineas. Still the vanity 
of beauty outweighed the deceitfulness of favour. 
And running through the scale of charges, he ulti- 
mately fixed them at forty guineas for a half, and 
a hundred for a whole, length.” 

The remainder of Gainsborough’s career 
was one of unruffled prosperity, and is soon 
told. After residing at Bath fourteen years, 
he removed to London, oceupying apartments 
in Schomberg House, Pall Mall, near the 
Ordnance Office, where, at the expiration of 
another fourteen years, he died, m August, 
1788, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
During this last period he was in high 
favour at Court, and painted little short of 
a hundred portraits, chiefly whole-length, 
of the ro al family, nobility, and gentry. 
George ITI. he painted almost as many times, 
and in as many postures, as did Velasquez his 
royal master, Philip IV. of Spain; and Queen 
Charlotte, the Princes and Princesses, were 
painted separately and in family groups. 

Mr. Fulcher’s ‘Life of Gainsborough’ is 
chiefly valuable for the anecdotes illustrative 
of the more brilliant period of the painter's 
career, and which have been collected with 
great diligence. From these we shall select 
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our extracts. Here is one of the Bath carrier, 
which is characteristic :— 


‘* Gainsborough’s pictures were annually trans- 
mitted to London by Mr. Wiltshire, the public 
carrier at Bath, ‘a kind and worthy man,’ as Allen 
Cunningham describes him, ‘who loved Gains- 
borough, and admired his works.’ Mr. Wiltshire 
could never be persuaded to accept payment ; ‘No 
—no,’ he would say, ‘I admire painting too much ;’ 
as noble a tribute to genius as the exemption of 
Da Vinci by the Florentine Government from a 
general tax. Gainsborough, however, was not to 
be outdone in acts of generosity. He presented 
him with several fine paintings, which are still in 
the possession of his grandson, John Wiltshire, 
Esq.—a gentleman who does not think it essential 
to the enjoyment of his treasures that lovers of art 
should be excluded from seeing:them. One of 
these works is called The Return from Harvest ; it 
represents a picturesque-looking wain passing along 
a cool sequestered spot at close of day. The driver 
is in the act of stopping his team that a peasant 
girl may mount. This girl is a portrait of one of 
Gainsborough’s daughters ; and a figure seated in 
the waggon is a portrait ofthe other. The painter 
has also introduced into the picture a favourite 
horse given him by Mr. Wiltshire, which served, 
indeed, as a model on many occasions—there was 
long extant a remarkably fine study from this ani- 
mal, when, too old for work, it had retired to ease 
and clover. On presenting the painting to Mr. 
Wiltshire, Gainsborough said that it pleased him 
‘more than any he had ever executed.’ ” 

Joshua Kirby, whom we have already intro- 
duced as Gainsborough’s early Ipswich friend, 
declared, when announcing his election to the 
office of President of the Society of Artists, 
that the honour conferred upon him was 
“very like dressing a man in a fine robe, and 
then fixing a weight to the train of it, that he, 
with all his abilities, was but just able to tug 
afterhim.” Artists were not more celebrated 
than now for the mutual admiration of each 
other’s views, or forbearance of one another’s 
infirmities. The dissensions among them re- 
sulted, towards the close of 1768, in the foun- 

dation of the Royal Academy ; and Gains- 
borough was one of the thirty-six original 
members, his diploma picture being A Ro- 
mantic Landscape with Sheep at a Fountain. 

The following anecdote of Henderson is 
curious, while it serves as an example of 
Gainsborough’s style of correspondence :— 

‘« Towards the close of the year 1772, there came 
to Bath a young actor, endowed with great know- 
ledge of character and singular powers of imitation. 
Giffard, under whose management Garrick made 
his first appearance, declared that the youthful 
Roscius would one day reach the highest pinnacle 
of dramatic fame ; and when he made his début in 
that city, in the part of Hamlet, the gay world 
flocked to General Palmer's theatre to test the 
truth of the prediction. Gainsborough, who was 
on intimate terms with the proprietor, and had free 
access to a box on all occasions—a courtesy which 

he repaid by the presentation of several beautiful 
pictures—was among the numbér of the spectators. 
So pleased was he with the ability the young man 
displayed, that he invited him to his house, painted 
his portrait, and, before the first season was over, 
became the firm friend and patron of John Hen- 
derson. 
“The following year Henderson returned to Lon- 
‘don. During his sojourn there, Gainsborough 
wrote him several letters, two of which have been 
published in Ireland’s memoirs of the actor. From 
the one annexed, it will be seen that Gainsborough 
had a higher opinion of Garrick’s sincerity than the 
author of Retaliation. 
“* Bath, 27th June, 1773. 
“Dear Henderson, —If you had not written to 
me as you did, I should have concluded you had 
been laid down ; pray, my boy, take care of your- 
self this hot weather, and don’t run about London 


at the hazard of your constitution. It was my first 
school, and deeply read in petticoats I am, there- 
fore you may allow me to caution you. Sticx to 
Garrick as close as you can, for your life; you 
should follow his heels like his shadow in sunsine. 
No one can be so near him as yourself, when you 
please ; and I’m sure, when he sees it strongly, as 
other people do, he must be fond of such an ape. 
You have nothing to do now but tostick to the few 
great ones of the earth, who seem to have offered 
you their assistance in bringing you to light, and to 
brush off all the low ones as fast as they light upon 
you. You see I hazard the appearing a puppy in 
your eyes, by pretending to advise you, from real 
regard, and the sincere desire I have of seeing you 
a great and happy man. Garrick is the greatest 
creature living, in every respect; he is worth 
studying in every action. Every view, and every 
idea of him, is worthy of being stored up for imita- 
tion ; and I have ever found him a generous and 
sincere friend. Look upon him, Henderson, with 
your imitative eyes, for when he drops, you'll have 
nothing but poor old Nature’s book to look in. 
You'll be left to grope about alone, scratching your 
pate in the dark, or by a farthing candle. Now is 
your time, my lively fellow! And, do you hear, 
don’t eat so devilishly ; you'll get too fat when you 
rest from playing, or get a sudden jog by illness to 
bring you down again.—Adieu, my dear H.; be- 
lieve me yours, &c. wil LC ig 


“Treland relates that Henderson, being invited 
by Garrick to a breakfast, was requested to give a 
specimen of his powers of imitation. After he had, 
much to the delight of his host, successfully per- 
sonated his brothers in the art, Barry, Woodward, 
and Love, Garrick asked for an imitation of him- 
self, Henderson declined, saying, ‘Mr. Garrick 
was beyond imitation.’ On being urged, he at 
length complied, and so exactly caught the voice 
and manner of the player, that the company de- 
clared the resemblance perfect. Garrick, however, 
was not equally satisfied. 
‘if that’s my likeness, J have never known it.’ 
‘*In asecond letter to Henderson, Gainsborough 
thus resumes the burden of his former epistle :— 


“© Bath, July 18th, 1773. 

‘*¢ Dear Henderson, —If one may judge by your 
last spirited epistle, you are in good keeping ; no 
one eats with a more grateful countenance, or 
swallows with more good nature than yourself. If 
this does not seem sense, do but recollect how 
many hard-featured fellows there are in the world 
that frown in the midst of enjoyment, chew with 
unthankfulness, and seem to swallow with pain in- 
stead of pleasure: now any one who sees you eat 
pig and plum-sauce, immediately feels that pleasure 
which a plump morsel, smoothly gliding through a 
narrow glib passage into the regions of bliss, and 
moistened with the dews of imagination, naturally 
creates. Some iron-faced dogs, you know, seem to 
chew dry ingratitude, and swallow discontent. Let 
such be kept to under parts, and never trusted to 
support a character. In all but eating, stick to 
Garrick ; in that let him stick to you, for I’ll be 
curst if you are not his master! Never mind the 
fools who talk of imitation and copying ; all is imi- 
tation, and if you quit that natural likeness to 
Garrick which your mother bestowed upon you, 
you'll be flung. Ask Garrick else. 

«*« Why, sir, what makes the difference between 
man and man, is real performance, and not genius 
or conception. There are a thousand Garricks, a 
thousand Giardinis, and Fischers, and Abels. 
Why only one Garrick with Garrick’s eyes, voice, 
&c.? One Giardini with Giardini’s fingers, &c. ? 
But one Fischer with Fischer's dexterity, quick- 
ness, &c.? Or more than one Abel with Abel’s 
feeling upon the instrument? All the rest of the 
world are mere hearers and see’rs. 

“ ¢ Now, as I said in my last, as Nature seems 
to have intended the same thing in you as in Gar- 
rick, no matter how short or how long, her kind 
intention must not be crossed. If it is, she will 
tip the wink to Madame Fortune, and you'll be 





streets, fancying you are catching strokes of nature 


kicked down stairs. ‘Think on that, Master Ford,’ 


‘Egad!’ he exclaimed, | 


Two other anecdotes of the painter's sitters 
may be inserted here :— 


“Gainsborough was now in the zenith of his 
fame. Men, eminent in the church, in the law 
in the state; players, dramatists, sailors, natu. 
ralists—Pennant, Howe, Sheridan, Edwin, Burke 
Skinner, Hurd, were among his sitters. He had 
also painted Blackstone, and Clive, and Paul 
Whitehead, and the literary negro—Ignatius San. 
cho. Writing to Mrs. Gibbon in 1779, Gains. 
borough says, ‘ My present situation with regard 
to encouragement, &c., is all that heart can wish 
and I live at a full thousand pounds a year ex. 
pence.” He was a frequent visitor at the palace ; 
and painted all the members of the royal family, 
with the exception of the Duke of York, of whom 
he had several pictures commissioned. Hazlitt, in 
the ‘Conversations of Northcote,’ observes that 
Gainsborough ‘did not make himself agreeable at 
Buckingham House.’ This statement is incorrect, 
The late Princess Augusta, when sitting to Mr, 
Leslie for her portrait, remarked that Gainsborough 
was ‘a great favourite with all the royal family, 
and related an interesting anecdote concerning 
him. One of the little princes died while Gains. 
borough was at Windsor, and the day after, as the 
king passed by the room in which the painter was 
employed, he saw him at work. The king desired 
a page to tell him to discontinue painting for the 
present. The page hesitated—the king repeated 
his command. ‘When your majesty knows what 
Mr. Gainsberough is doing, I am sure ——’ The 
king understood him—Gainsborough was making 
a portrait of the dead child. ee 

‘¢ Among those who sat to Gainsborough in the 
year 1784, was Mrs. Siddons, ‘in the prime of her 
glorious beauty and in the full blaze of her popu- 
larity.’ The portrait, a three-quarters length, is 
werthy of the reputations of both. Mrs. Siddons 
is seated; her face appears rather more than in 
profile ; she wears a black hat and feathers, and a 
blue‘dnd buff striped silk dress—the mixture of the 


‘| two colours where the folds throw them in a mass, 


resembling dark sea-water with sunshine on it. 
‘A more exquisitely graceful, refined, and harmo- 
nious picture,’ says Mrs. Fanny Kemble, ‘I have 
never seen ; the delicacy and sweetness, combined 
with the warmth and richness, of the colouring, 
make it a very peculiar picture.’ Mrs. Jamieson 
observes: ‘T'wo years before the death of Mr. 
Siddons, I remember seeing her when seated neat 
this picture, and looking from one to the other, it 
was like her still, at the age of seventy.’ Gaint 
borough, however, found some difficulty in deli- 
neating her features—the nose especially ; after re 
peatedly altering its shape, he exclaimed, ‘Cor 
found the nose! there’s no end to it.’ ” 


The commencement of Gainsborough’s 
patronage at Court is noticed by Mr. Fulcher 
with a characteristic trait of the painters 
sudden acquisition of independence :— 


“George III. had marked, at the Academy's 
annual exhibitions, the beauty of Gainsborough's 
works; and before the painter had been many 
months in London, he received a summons to the 
palace. It was soon known that the king and 
quéen hhd sat to Gainsborough. Peers and com) 
moners were not slow to follow the royal example. 
Commissions for portraits now flowed in so fast, 
that, with all his rapidity of execution and untiring 
industry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience 
of some of his sitters—one gentleman lost his 
temper, and inquired of the painter’s porter, 4 
voice loud enough to’be overheard, ‘ Has that fellow 
Gainsborough finished my portrait?’ Ushered into 
the painting-room, he beheld his picture. After 
expressing his approbation, he requested it might 
be sent home at once, adding, ‘I may as well give 
you a cheque for the other fifty guineas.’ ‘Stay 
a minute,’ said Gainsborough, “it just wants the 
finishing stroke;’ and snatching up a bac , 
brush, he dashed it across the smiling features, 10° 
dignantly exclaiming, ‘Sir, where is my f 
now ?’” 





God bless you. or. GQ.” 








Gainsborough was evidently not without 
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some infirmities of temper. At Bath he 
quarrelled, and apparently in a very unhand- 
some manner, with his early friend and zeal- 
ous adviser, Lieut. Thicknesse, at whom, we 

+ to notice, Mr. Fulcher sneers with 
derisive flippancy throughout the volume; 
and in 1784 he took offence at the Royal 
Academy for not hanging his pictures to his 
taste, and never sent another for exhibition. 
He also quarrelled with Sir Johua Reynolds, 
but affectionately repented of it on his death- 


“Towards the close of July, Gainsborough 
became rapidly worse. There was one whom he 
felt he had not treated with courtesy—it was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The president’s unfinished 

it seemed to look reproachfully upon him ; 
and the feeling that there was between them, the 
relationship of genius, induced him to write to 
Sir Joshua, desiring to see him once more before 
he died. ‘If any little jealousies had subsisted 
between us,’ says Reynolds, ‘they were forgotten, 
in those moments of sincerity; and he turned 
towards me as one who was engrossed by the same 
pursuits, and who deserved his good opinion by 
being sensible of his excellence.’ It is a solemn 
scene, that death-chamber—the two great painters, 
side by side, forgetful of the past, but not unmind- 
ful of the future. Gainsborough says that he 
fears not death ; that his regret at losing life, is 
principally the regret of leaving his art, more espe- 
cially as he now began to see what his deficiencies 
were, which he thought in his last works were in 
some measure supplied. The wave of life heaves 
to and fro. Reynolds bends his dull ear to catch 
Gainsborough’s failing words: ‘ We are all going 
toheaven—and Vandyke is of the company.’” 


A few days subsequent to this interview, 
Gainsborough breathed his last. His remains 
were borne to Kew; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir William Chambers, Benjamin West, | 
Bartalozzi, Paul Sandby, and Mr. Cotes sus- 
taining the pall; with Linley the musician, 
Myers the miniature painter, Mr. Trimmer, 
ind R. Brinsley Sheridan amongst the mourn- 
ers. We conclude our notice with the bio- 
gra her's estimate of the character and dis- 
position of the painter :— 

_‘Gainsborough’s nature was generous, impul- 
sive, enthusiastic. When Thicknesse stopped him 
on his way to the theatre, and told him the story 
of the friendless and forsaken woman, the tear 
started to his eye, he ‘could not’ go till he had 
contributed to her necessities. Like Honeywood, 
in Goldsmith’s play, his bounty not unfrequently 
se of weakness, Money and pictures were 
wed inconsiderately. He presented twenty 
drawings to one lady, who was so ignorant of their 
value that she pasted them on the wall of her 
dressing-room ; and gave Colonel Hamilton the 
Boy at the Stile for playing a solo on the violin. 
His impulsivenes was occasionally attended with 
unpleasant results. Being very much struck 
With Velasquez’s portrait of the young Duke of 
, now in the Dulwich Gallery, he said to 
the servant of its possessor, Mr. Agar, ‘Tell your 
master, I will give him a thousand pounds for 
that picture.’ The message was delivered, and 
Mr. Agar, thinking the offer advantageous, sent 
Gainsborough word that he might have the painting 
on those terms, Gainsborough, very much con- 
fused, was compelled to acknowledge that, how- 
ever he might admire it, he could not afford to give 
80 large a sum, 
‘Caprice had a considerable share in Gains- 
ugh’s constitution. He requested Reynolds 
to sit for his portrait ; Sir Joshua complied, but 
Was, soon after, obliged to leave London from ill 
th. On his return, he informed Gainsborough 
ofhis convalescence, who only answered that he 
Was glad to hear Sir Joshua had recovered ; and 
Rever again touched the picture. We have the 
ony of Northcote, however, that Gains- 
was not always wanting in respect to the 
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President of the Academy, for he tells us, Gains- 
borough remarked, ‘that Sir Joshua’s pictures in 
their most decayed state, were better than those 
of any other artist when in their best.’ There was 
naturally a spirit of rivalry between the two paint- 
ers, to which circumstances probably eontributed. 
Gainsborough, a Tory, be it remembered, was pa- 
tronised by George III., who employed him in the 
execution of the famous Windsor portraits, when 
Reynolds was in the zenith of his fame: Sir 
Joshua, whose political opinions were more liberal, 
was a favourite of the Prince of Wales and of the 
Fox family, and possibly for that reasun was 
neglected by the king. But, we believe, the 
natures of both artists were cast in too noble a 
mould to admit of petty personal animosities—each 
regarded the other as a ‘ foeman worthy of his 
steel.’ Reynolds once observed to Northcote, after 
attentively contemplating a picture by Gains- 
borough, I cannot make out how he produces his 
effect ;? and Gainsborough, when looking over one 
of the Academy’s exhibitions, in company with Sir 
George Beaumont, in which there was an unusual 
number of Reynolds’s works, exclaimed, as he 
glanced from one to another, ‘D—n him, how 
various he is!’ It is said that Gainsborough’s 
capriciousness showed itself in his treatment of the 
members of the Academy ; that he neglected to 
attend their meetings, and took no part in their 
proceedings. In private, he was, nevertheless, 
ever ready to advise the student. The biographer 
of Sir Francis Bourgeois relates, that in early life, 
Sir Francis was offered a commission in the army, 
but having a predilection for the arts, and some 
of his drawings being shown to Gainsborough, he, 
pi approbation, determined him in his course 
of life. 

“The great defect in Gainsborough’s character 
was a want of that evenness of temper which 
Reynolds so abundantly possessed. It was a 
maxim with Sir Joshua never to regard, or to be 
affected by, small things. He would have painted 
the dimple in the Alderman’s chin ; and had any 
one inquired in Leicester Fields—‘ Has that fellow 
Reynolds finished my portrait? he would have 
‘shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.’ Gains- 
borough was equal to an emergency, but could not 
bring his philosophy to bear on trivial occasions. A 
conceited sitter, an ill-dressed dinner, a relative 
visiting him in a hackney-coach, disturbed his equa- 
nimity ; yet when his daughter formed a matrimo- 
nial engagement without consulting him, he was 
calm and collected, unwilling, he says to ‘have the 
cause of unhappiness lay upon his conscience.’ 
He has been accused of malevolence, but to such 
a feeling his heart was a stranger. Soon angry, 
he was soon appeased; and if he was the 
first to offend, he was the first to atone. 
Whenever he spoke crossly to his wife, a re- 
markably sweet-tempered woman, he would write 
a note of repentance, sign it with the name of his 
favourite dog, ‘Fox,’ and address it to his Mar- 
garet’s pet spaniel, ‘Tristram.’ Fox would take 
the note in his mouth and duly deliver it to Tris- 
tram. Margaret would then answer—‘ My own 
dear Fox, you are always loving and good, and I 
am a naughty little female ever to worry you as I 
too often do, so we will kiss and say no more about 
it. Your own affectionate, Tris.’ 

“For books Gainsborough cared little ; in one 
of his letters he says that ‘he was well read in the 
volume of nature, and that was learning sufficient 
for him.’ The society of the thoughtful and the wise 
was not more to his taste. Although he knew 
Johnson and Burke, he preferred the company of 
Sheridan, Henderson, Abel, and Fischer. His 
conversation was extremely lively, bordering some- 
times on licentiousness ; his favourite subjects 
were music and painting, which he treated in a 
manner peculiarly his own. Few were more suc- 
cessful in repartee. He was once examined as a 
witness on a trial respecting the originality of a 
picture, and a counsellor endeavoured to puzzle him 
by saying, ‘I observe you lay great stress ona 
‘painter’s eye’-—what do you mean by that expres- 
sion? ‘A painter's eye,’ answered Gainsborough, 
‘is tohim what a lawyer's tongue is to you.’ 








** Whatever may have been Gainsborough’s fail- 
ings, they vanished when he stood to his easel. If 
he was often wanting in judgment, he was always 
wise as an artist, for he never attempted any 
style of work in which he was unable to succeed. 
If he was occasionally sensual, he never profaned 
his genius, nor was his art sacrificed to his pro- 
digality. And if we cannot accord to him the 
praise of having overcome the infirmities of the 
flesh, we may at least rejoice that the immortal 
spirit was not overcome by them.” 








The Lamp of Life. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 


Hap this poem borne on its title-page some 
well-known name, it might have been received 
with popular favour. Nor is its appearing 
anonymously the only disadvantage under 
which it labours. At a time when the spas- 
modic and mystical school is in the ascendant, 
the number is comparatively few who admire 
ome which is regular in style and intelligi- 
le in diction. Another difficulty still this 
little book may have to encounter in its treat- 
ment by those literary journals which, while 
affecting neutrality in such matters, systema- 
tically sneer at all belief in the Christian re- 
velation. On the principle or instinct of 
standing by an unknown stranger, we present 
to our readers some passages from a book by 
a new writer. The plan of the poem is sim- 
ple, being a series of autobiographical sketches, 
in which part of the author’s experience of 
life is narrated. It begins with a description 
of the pleasant time of youth, ‘the age of 
faith,’ over which gradually settled the dark- 
ness and clouds of unbelief, when mental 
gloom was added to outward loneliness and 
misery :— 
My life was as the Summer day ; 

Bright, open, joyous, fair and free : 

I carolled all the hours away, 

As blithe as bird upon the tree. 


“ For faith, unbounded faith, was mine, 
In all I felt, or heard, or saw ; 
And man and earth were both divine, 
Both bound in love’s unfett’ring law. 


“ And thus the sunshine filled my life, 
And beauty thrilled me with delight, 
And music, like a wedded wife, 
Dwelt ever with me, day and night. 


“Then doubt assailed me; at the first, 
A little cloudlet, almost fair ; 
But slowly spreading, then it burst 
A storm of darkness and despair. 


“O now my Summer days were gone; 
The brightness of my life was fled: 
No morning brought for me a sun; 
Day only deeper darkness spread 


“ About my heart which madly burned ; 
And up and down the earth I trod, 
And hope, and peace, and comfort spurned, 
Still seeking, finding still no God.” 


Of the period of strife and of doubt, power- 
ful and truthful sketches are given :— 


“ We are the creatures of the hour ; 
By every impulse borne away : 
Each mood in its swift-passing power, 
Gives forth eommands, and we obey. 
“We boast our strength to bear alike 
The sunshine and the storms of life ; 
And lo! our flaunting flag we strike 
Before the first blow of the strife. 


“ A word, a look, the slightest thing, 
To wildest joy will change our care; 
And, swift as falcon on the wing, 

A word, a look, brings back despair. 


“ We build up for ourselves a faith 
That, let what will be, we are proof 
Against the changes Fortune hath 
For all who tread beneath the roof 


“Of yon o’er-arching, star-filled sky. 
How vain the trust! a waif that’s borne 
By eddying waves the gazer by, 
Might laugh our poor belief to scorn, 


© For we go eddying up and down, 
As winds or waves may please to bear ; 
The slave in chains, the king in crown, 
Alike our mortal weakness wear.” 
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And again, in delineating the inward con- | 
flict of the double nature of man :— 
“Two lives the meanest of us live; 
One which the world beholds, and one 
Whose hidden history none may give 
But he who lives it: he alone 
“ Its wondrous ecstacies can know, 
Its ever-changing streams of thought, 
Its deep unutterable woe, 
Its visions bright and heaven-fraught, 
“ He o’er its secret sins may groan, 
And blush to hear the common praise 
Of actions which, if rightly shown, 
Could only loudest censure raise. 
“ He o’er its noblest may rejoice, 
Though none the virtues can behold ; 
For acts that win the common voice 
Demand a blazonment of gold. 
“ And so with full potential power 
For vilest sins or purest deeds, 
We pass through life and win a dower 
Of mingled praise and blame, that needs 
“ A juster judge the scales to hold 
Than e’er on earth weighs cause and deed. 
Ourselves and God alone behold 
The motives which to actions lead, 
“ And thus we gather fame and shame, 
Alike unearned—alike untrue ; 
Receiving praise where men should blame, 
And blame where praise is rightly due.” 
Turn we now to the brighter pages of the 
record, where the author describes his new 
position of domestic happiness as well as of 
spiritual joy :— 
“Love found me mourning on my way, 
And smiled her glorious smile on me; 
Love, praying, taught me how to pray, 
And, blind, love taught me how to see. 
“Love, to her much, keeps adding more— 
To love of wife adds love of child, 
And love of man; and to the store, 
The love of Him, the Undefiled. 
“Then with my love came deep desire 
To labour with and for the throng; 
And now my days no longer tire, 
My hours with music sweep along.” 
A prettier lyric has not often been written 
than is formed by the following stanzas :— 
“Tf Spring put forth her beauteous grace, 
And smile from field, hedge-row, and lea— 
I know where beams a lovelier face, 
Whose smile is bright for only me, 


“Tf sunny Summer proudly glow 
Beneath her wealth of fruit and flower, 
And silver-bosomed rivers flow, 
And listening trees their waves embower, 


“And all is beauty, brightness, joy— 
My heart still turns to that dear home 
Where beauty beams which ne’er can cloy, 
And fear of change can never come, 


“Should Autumn wave its yellow hair, 
Kissed by the breezes with delight, 
And heaven its richest glories bare, 
To woo and cheer man’s wand’ring sight— 


“0, richer locks are wreathed for me, 
Whose wind-kissed waves breathe sweeter airs! 
A richer heaven, bright, sunny, free, 
Undimmed by clouds, cheers all my cares, 


“ And well I know when Winter’s night 
Brings storm, or frost, or hail, or snow, 
And leafless trees shriek with affright 
At howling winds, which ceaseless blow, - 


“That peace and joy will brightly reign 
Where her dear voice is sweetly heard, 
And her dear smile suns forth again, 
Though storm and rage the world have stirred, 


“ And thus for me perpetual peace, 
Perpetual joy, and sunshine wait: 
For Love’s dear memories never cease, 
And Love’s dominion needs not state.” 


In the latter part of the poem some passages 
are introduced descriptive of passing events, 
including the great incidents of the Crimean 
war, such as the Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, 
with reflections in the same strain as those in 
the ‘ Maud’ of Tennyson :— 

“Long calm in nature, as in life, 

To purge the evil from the good, 

Alike demand some wholesome strife 

Of storm, of earthquake, war and blood, 
“For both alike corruption breed, 

And find for vice a wider range, 

A deeper soil, and ranker seed, 

Which only storms destroy and change, 
“A festering sickness comes with calm, 

Pollution-thick becomes the air, 

And i vices scorn the balm 

Philanthropy would aye prepare, 








“But come the hurricane, and there 
Is health, pure air, and room to grow: 
And war for man does work as fair, 
And bids the inward festerings go. 


© Let no one rail at such a fate, 
Till science bring a nobler cure ; 
Such is the truth, and we must wait, 
And strive, and hope, and still endure.” 

These descriptive passages are written with 
spirit ; but the chief merit of the poem lies in 
the sustained narrative of inward thoughts 
and feelings, partly on the same track as 
Newman’s ‘ Phases of Faith,’ but leading at 
last to a Rock of Faith, instead of the Slough 
of Despond, where that book leaves its 
readers. 





The Subalpine Kingdom; or, Experiences 
and Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Genoa. By Bayle St. John, Author of 
‘ Purple Tints of Paris.’ 2 vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 

As far as politics are concerned, this book is 

a caricature and a libel. The democratic and 

republican spirit of the author tinges all his 

views, and distorts all his statements. Victor 

Emanuel, Cavour, and Massimo d’Azeglio 

are assailed with calumny or ridicule. Their 

efforts to establish constitutional liberty are 
pronounced by this truthful and candid poli- 
tician false and insincere. “Royalty,” he 
says, ‘considers every step towards freedom 
as a step towards republicanism.” ‘The 
policy of Count Cavour” he calls “a bastard, 
uncertain, half-and-half system. Now coax- 
ing the Clericals, now the Liberals, he tries 
to imitate the dexterity of other European 
politicians. He has perhaps sufficient prac- 
tical talent to succeed, but he has evidently 
no ideas.” Massimo d’Azeglio is “a sort of 
dilettante revolutionist, whose career would 
excite nothing but smiles, if we could con- 
sider it apart from its inevitable results.” 
As to the boasted Government reforms, “ they 
have, in fact, been limited to the abolition of 
the Ecclesiastical courts, and to the suppres- 
sion of some convents.” When such mis- 
statements are made about persons and 
events well understood in England, the 
reader will know what confidence to put in 
other parts of Mr. St. John’s book. Even 
the army, with its noble chief La Marmora, 
is calumniated, the author asserting, that, 
“despite the constitution and the new na- 
tional ideas, it continues to be devoted to the 
monarchy alone, and to be susceptible of 
enthusiasm for nothing else.” Every British 
officer who has been in the Sardinian camp 
in the Crimea knows that this is untrue. We 
have said enough, our readers may think, 
about Mr. St. John’s political misrepresenta- 
tions, but it may be well to state what will 
account for his violence and eccentricity of 
opinion. He seems to have been living for 
some years in Paris, in society not of good 
political repute—that of the Red Republicans. 

The French empire is described by him as— 
‘* That gorgeous shrine where the corpse of the 

modern demi-god, the Corsican Osiris, attracts the 

worship of the blind, the maimed, the noseless, 
the chinless, the brainless pensioned devotees, who 
are preaching by example a new religion more de- 
grading than Mormonism, more destructive of body 
and soul than that which expressed itself in writh- 
ings under the car of Juggernaut. The terrible 
divinity of these men is, in reality, Power,—the 
irresponsible might which smashes, crushes, smites, 
bayonets, disembowels, and blows to atoms what- 
ever stands in its way; which governs mankind 
like a regiment, by decimating it; and which kills 
the soul by fear, when it averts the sword from the 
throat. Other politicians have been content to 





pacify their horror and suppress their aversion, by 
persuading themselves that what France has chosen 
or submitted to must be the thing best adapted to 
it. M. Cavour has gone beyond this, and bendg 


his stubborn knee. Such is the unfortunate acgj. 
dent which has falsified the political position of 
Piedmont.” 


A more rational plea for republicanism 
appears in another part of the book :— 

‘¢ Within sight of Turin there is a country where 
what is mysteriously called government is transacted 
as a matter of business, without any assistance from 
gold lace, embroidered jackets, diamond decorations, 
garters, ribbons, and other tomfoolery of that kind. 
There is so much intercourse carried on between 
the plain and the hills, that it is impossible that 
the sensible conduct of the Swiss should not attraet 
notice, and become the incentive of grave reflection, 
Is there any natural connexion, it is asked, between 
a plain and extravagance? Can decent economy 
be practised only in mountains? Is it necessary 
that the transactions which Giovanni and Tommasg 
—or Jack and Tom—have to carry on in common; 
the protection of the frontier and the streets, light- 
ing, paving, and so forth; should be placed in the 
hands of people who, simply because entrusted with 
such duties, fancy themselves something extra 
ordinary, dress like guys or footmen, and deck 
their breasts or legs with unmeaning ornaments? 
If the delegates or directors of a commercial com- 
pany, chairman and all, were to play such antics, 
boys would hunt them down in the streets as they 
hunt spring-beetles; and members would speedily 
suspect they had not made a safe investment.” 


In spite of all this theoretical republican 
ism, Mr. St. John confesses that the real 
liberal party in Italy is “ either monarchical, 
or ready to become so, as soon as it can find 
a monarch whom it can respect and trust. I 
believe Victor Emanuel,” he adds, ‘ might 
still be that monarch if he pleased.” Ai 
the slighting terms in which the king has 
before been spoken of, the following testi- 
mony to his popularity is the more forcible, 
though the description appears partly to be 
say sn by hatred of the present ruler of 
the French :— 

“ A good opportunity of testing the loyal feelings 

good opp: y g the 10 : 

of the Turinese was afforded by the visit of Victor 
Emmanuel to France and England. As soon as 
the day of his return was fixed, preparations were 
made for an illumination. The municipal authon- 
ties of course did their part, but there was evidently 
no necessity to urge the inhabitants. How ait 
ferent from France! In that country I have since 
witnessed the birth of a young prince, destined 
probably to exile, greeted by thousands of Chinese 
lanterns hung out of window at the express order 
of the Sergent de Ville and the Commissary of 
Police—just as I had seen in Egypt a similar 
demonstration produced by the interference of the 
Pasha’s kawasses! In Turin, whatever was done 
was spontaneous ; and from the railway station to 
the palace there was one blaze of light. Froms 
very early hour, too, the people collected to 
their sovereign’s arrival ; and although it was put 
off by accident, the crowd by no means diminish 
but went on rather increasing ; although at no 
time were any extravagant manifestations of joy 
noticeable. ds ; 

“It is true that whole parties, exercising their 
right as citizens of a free state, abstained on 
occasion from appearing in the public places, 
The influence of the Church kept away 2 8% 
many ; but still more were induced to keep within 
doors on account of the unpopular conduct of the 
Cavour ministry. However, as I have said, there 
was a fair show of enthusiasm; and the mass 
the Piedmontese are sufficiently independent not 
to sham loyalty. The thought of their grievances 
prevented their reception of Victor Emmanv 
from being very boisterous. It was easy to see © 
this as on every other occasion that the sentimen 
with which the House of Savoy is regarded, cor 
| responds exactly to the conviction of the princes 
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emselves. There is plenty of abject servility in 
those who flit near the throne ; but the Piedmon- 
tese generally look upon the king as their civil 
chief, or, rather, something as a peasant looks 
his landlord—a man with power to influence 

his fortunes for good or for evil, and therefore to 
be propitiated, but not invested with any sacred 
character. This feeling is hereditary. The only 
is that, whereas from 1814 to 1848 the 

had no reason to be content, and were 
consequently, as a rule, sternly silent when their 
king appeared, now they express a restricted 
approval. A popular mayor carrying on the 
firs of a city with a strong party against him, 
excites, I imagine, precisely the same kind of 
enthusiasm. If the sovereigns of Piedmont were 
to take advantage of this peculiarity in their posi- 
tion, they might run a still more prosperous and 
remarkable career than they have yet done. The 
best thing, perhaps, that could happen for Italy, 
would be, for it to be placed for a time under a 
king surrounded by democratic institutions and 
forming his manners thereto. Unfortunately, 
the House of Savoy has always endeavoured to 
make up for the absence of the mysterious prestige 
that forms the strength of other monarchies by an 
extravagant imitation of their extreme splendour.” 

From political affairs we turn to topics of 
the book where the author’s prejudices do 
not repel our sympathies. The accounts of 
the social condition of the subalpine kingdom, 
of its education, its press, its drama, its litera- 
tare, its institutions of industry, of art, and 
of charity, are full of interest. The presence 
of Madame Ristori amongst us at present 
suggests the choice of the following ex- 
tracts from the chapter on the Piedmontese 
Theatre :— 

“The theatre occupies a great space in the lives 
of the Piedmontese, as in the lives of all Italians— 
far too great a space considering the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the country. There are few cities 
in the world, containing the same number of in- 
habitants, so well supplied as Turin with places of 
amusement. Besides the Royal Theatre, only 
open in Carnival time and Lent, there are the 
Carignan, the Nazionale, the theatres of Angennes, 
Sutera, and Gerbino, with two Marionette theatres 
—Gianduia and San Martiniano. There are also 
several open-air theatres, and a circus for fine 
weather. Bills of them all are posted about the 
streets ; and the more important have great tin 
shields swinging in the centre of the principal tho- 
roughfares, by strings crossing from house to house, 
amnouncing the fact that they are open; as for 
example: ‘Carignano: Si rappresenta,’ &c. 

“The manners of an Italian theatre—and Pied- 
mont is quite Italy in this respect—are somewhat 
peculiar. In the first place you pay what is called 
the entrata, a fixed sum which admits you to the 
pit, but without which you cannot reach any por- 
tion of the house, stalls or boxes. If you intend 
to go anywhere besides the pit, and have not 
secured a place beforehand, you must take two 
tickets at the door, one representing the entrance 
and another the special place selected. I mention 

ese circumstances because I was myself puzzled 
at first, and have seen strangers unacquainted with 

language lose their temper from not under- 
ding, and fancy they were imposed upon. Ba- 
He resident in ‘Turin subscribe for the season 

Re pit, and during the performance visit the 
ge of their acquaintances who have secured 

la Marchionni, the predecessor and pre- 
ae of 1 La Ristori, gained her fame first 

‘ 

‘The Royal Sardinian Company of Actors was 
established in 1821, by Carlo Felice, who would 
75% have made a good manager, in imitation 
doded oe of the Théatre Francais. It in- 
be the celebrated Carlotta Marchionni, one of 

§teatest actresses of modern times; and yet 

Os chief title to public gratitude is that she 
fe lessons to Adelaide Ristori. La Marchionni 





was born in Tuscany, in one of the latter years of 
last century. Her father and mother were on the 
stage ; and we need not be surprised, therefore, 
that her first appearance was as an infant prodigy. 
Madame de Staél happened to be at Milan a little 
later, when the young actress’s talent had more de- 
veloped itself, and expressed a desire to see her in 
the part of Mirrha. In two months, La Marchi- 
onni, though quite a girl, created the part and 
founded an undying reputation. The enthusiasm 
she excited has only been equalled by that which 
saluted her pupil on the first revelation of her 
genius in Paris. Madame de Staél, writing to 
Silvio Pellico, proclaimed the young Marchionni 
to possess the tragic art in its utmost perfection. 
This was what, perhaps, excited him to compose 
the ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ which La Marchionni 
also played with immense applause. 

‘‘Her career from that time forward was one 
continued triumph. All cities contended for the 
honour of possessing her. She came early te 
Turin, and was performing at the Theatre d’An- 
gennes on the famous night of February, 1821, 
when the first signal of revolution was given by the 
appearance of several students in the pit wearing 
the red cap. 

**In the year 1502, medals were struck in 
honour of the actress Isabella Andreini. The same 
honour has been paid to Carlotta Marchionni. 
Milan set the example; Bologna followed it. Turin 
has caused her bust to be executed. 

“These are great triumphs for an artiste ; and 
Iam glad to say that La Marchionni, although 
she judiciously withdrew from the stage in 1840, 
when she thought her powers were failing, still 
lives to enjoy them. Everybody speaks of her 
with respect. Few great reputations know how 
to retire so well.” 

It was not until after her triumphs at 
Paris that Ristori had due honour in her 
own country :— 

** Although conceded the highest rank among 
Italian actresses, her real greatness was not ad- 
mitted beyond the Alps until it was discovered 
accidentally in Paris. I noticed, upon her return 
from that triumphant voyage, a decided unwilling- 
ness, at first, to accept the verdict of the French 
capital. The enthusiasm, however, went on gra- 
dually increasing ; and in Turin, as in all parts of 
Italy, I believe that La Ristori now holds her 
true rank.” 

The author witnessed the first great suc- 
cess of Maria Piccolomini :— 


“The elegant young gentlemen from Under the 
Porticoes thought it necessary to be almost epilep- 
tic on the occasion. I never saw anything more 
offensive, and was glad to be told that many of the 
youths in the pit whom I took for hairdressers and 
waiters were idle slips of aristocracy. “Tis no 
matter what they say or do. But, after all, the 
enthusiasm was contagious; and as the season 
went on every one almost was guilty. But Maria 
Piccolomini warbled and warbled away, and seemed 
so happy and proud that it was really delightful to 
see her. She was not aware, at first, of the mis- 
chief she was doing. At length, however, when 
the last night of her engagement came, and the 
absurd musical mob took the horses from her car- 
riage, and proposed to drag her to her hotel, she 
understood everything, and her fine spirit revolted. 
She gained more esteem by that admirable spon- 
taneous movement, than all her nightingale per- 
formances. Standing on the steps of the theatre 
with flushed face and flashing eyes, she hurriedly 
declared that she would not change her Turinese 
friends into beasts of burden, exhorted them to 
think of more serious things—‘ altri doveano essere 
gli studit det giovani Italiani,—and as many 
empty-headed people bawled instead of listening, 
ran back into the house, escaped by a side-door, 
and returned home on foot. The crowd followed 
her, and shouted for some hours under her win- 
dows, for it had lashed itself up into an excitement 
that resembled drunkenness. There is but one 
situation in which a man looks more degraded than 
when suffering from musical frenzy. A shutter 





was cautiously opened aloft, and something white 
appeared. A yell went down the street of Porti- 
coes. They thought it was Maria come out to 
greet them once more. An old cook had been 
wakened from his slumbers, and had thought per- 
haps that the Austrians were in the city. After 
this disappointment, nothing could appease the 
Bellimbusti but the appearance of La Piccolomini 
herself. She came out upon the balcony, and 
signed for silence. The street was hushed at once, 
like the pit when she was accustomed to warble 
her death-song. She thanked them with emotion 
for their applause, said that the happiest days of 
her life had been spent in Turin—because a woman 
is always happy when admired— but did not allow 
them to disperse without recommending them once 
more to enjoy music, but to reserve their enthu- 
siasm for nobler things. The crowd cheered—it 
was there to cheer—but some went away annoyed, 
others pensively. Next day the Liberal journals 
lauded La Piccolomini to the skies, thanked her 
for her magnanimity, and reminded the cowed 
youth of the city that the encouragement of such 
extravagant demonstrations was among the means 
by which Austria succeeds in enervating and 
emasculating the youth of Milan and Venice.” 


The general reflections on music and the 
drama in Italy may scem severe and illiberal, 
but Mr. St. John is not far wrong in his 
belief that the national exaltation in art 
implies its degradation in political greatness. 
When all the enthusiasm of a people is di- 
rected to amusements, there is little likeli- 
hood of truer greatness being achieved. We 
are sorry to hear that Piedmont still resem- 
bles other parts of Italy in this respect—no 
good omen for its future destiny :— 


‘Dramatic performances yield up the palm at 
Turin, as in all parts of Italy, to music and the 
ballet. Fiddlers and dancers always excite more 
enthusiasm than the interpreters of the most ele- 
vated productions of the human mind—as these, 
it is true, obtain wider celebrity and provoke 
greater applause than patriots or philosophers of 
any kind. Reputation throughout Italy seems to 
spread exactly in proportion as the faculty that 
demands it is frivolous and independent of mental 
excellence ; and Piedmont seems determined, in 
this respect at least, to be pre-eminently Italian. 
Music is an exquisite accomplishment and a beau- 
tiful art; but the frantic admiration felt by some 
people for its professors seems to me the evidence 
of a mind more deeply immersed than usual in 
matter. At any rate, those who can so rapturously 
appreciate pretty sounds are generally little capable 
of understanding the value of words; and as 
speech affords the chief element in the definition 
of our species, I may be permitted to place merely 
‘musical people’ on the extreme verge of huma- 
nity towards the frontiers of beastdom. I know 
that in so saying I expose myself to all manner 
of sneers and witty retorts, —‘The man_ that 
has no music,’ &c. But I have all political phi- 
losophers and stern moralists on my side. Observe 
in private life: whenever you meet an individual 
whose occupation or chief pleasure is music ; 
who talks much of Erard; who pesters you with 
his opinion that Beethoven and Shakespeare are on 
the same level; who produces a Jew’s harp, or 
any other instrument, in the midst of conversation, 
and proposes a ‘little rational amusement,’ be 
sure he will take an opportunity of telling you that 
he does not care about politics,—that is to say, is 
indifferent to the general interests of humanity. 
It is my private conviction that every man in a 
free country who tells you that he doesn’t care 
about politics, makes a profession of dishonesty— 
because he profits by the advantages without 
sharing the fatigues of freedom: but this is not 
the thesis I would now maintain. I speak — 
cially of Italy, and must attribute a considerable 
amount of its misfortunes and degradation to the 
prevalence of catgut and squalling. What can 
you expect of a people amongst whom all the 
youth, almost without exception, take their chief 
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delight at the Opera, and who are ever ready to 
crawl at the feet of the first woman whom nature 
has endowed with a sweet voice? If musical indi- 
viduals don’t care about politics, no more do 
musical nations.” 


As a specimen of the parts of the book con- 
taining personal narrative, we give the ac- 
count of Genoa, the city where the author 
found most to sympathize with, in politics as 
well as in outward scenes :— 

‘The impressions left by that first brief visit to 
Genoa were somewhat fantastic. I learned nothing 
of the geography of the place, and did not attempt 
to get up its history or its statistics. Sismondi 
had left a vague memory in my mind of the early 
history of the brave commercial state. The story 
of the Pisan War had appalled but not repelled 
me. Those were stern days. The legend is 
capable of the most pathetic treatment.—The in- 
habitants of a whole city taken away to die 
prisoners that they might not marry and be given 
in marriage, and have children, and continue a 
disastrous rivalry! The struggle had become one 
of life and death for both sides. There was not 
place in the world for those two energetic associa- 
tions of men; at least so they thought, and on 
that idea they acted. The war ended in the 
triumph of Genoa, which even now is sadly proud 
of its victory. Here, they tell you, is the iron 
bas-relief in honour of the smith who broke the 
chain of the Pisan port. There are the fragments 
of the chain itself, hung up here and there through- 
out the city. Your Genoese friends, too, lead you 
with a look of some contrition even now to the 
Pisan Field, the place where the whole population 
of wretched prisoners was buried. What a won- 
derful epic! ‘But every year of the early story of 
Genoa is filled with events of heroic character. 
Even its civil discords were grand, and not un- 
worthy of a free state. i aes 

“There is an irresistible fascination in the story 
of these old republics of Italy. One reads it with 
the same delight as a Shakesperian tragedy. 
Some new beauty, some new source of emotion, is 
discovered every time. The narrative leaves the 
mind disturbed and excited. We are no longer 
ourselves when we wander, accompanied by the 
associations thus created, through the steep defile- 
like streets of this old city, with its palaces high as 
mountains. What we see is probably also trans- 
figured. Let those who choose to measure, weigh, 
taste, and smell everything, and pronounce all 
vulgar and abominable, have their will. Perhaps 
they observe and feel more correctly than J, but I 
will not barter sensations with them. However 
often I may visit Genoa, it will always appear to 
me as it did at first, when, just as the sun was 
setting over the dim coast towards Savona, I 
wandered forth to make acquaintance under their 
night aspect with its streets and facades, and 
courts, and arcades. 

‘¢ Positively, my impression must be the correct 
one after all. When I returned by the land route 
to the city last year, I felt the same mysterious 
excitement. My imagination was equally warmed 
and stimulated. On that occasion, likewise, I had 
a companion who felt with me, and with whom I 
could exchange at intervals the solemn and romantic 
thoughts that the scenes we beheld produced, as 
necessarily as flowers follow appropriate seed. We 
went forth also at night; but this time, after the 
population had retired within doors, and when 
only a few figures, apparently bound on mysterious 
errands, were moving to and fro. If I could 
daguerreotype the forms that reared themselves 
around it, it would be nothing. There was a 
hidden meaning to us in all we saw. It would be 
necessary, in order to associate others in our feel- 
ings, to tell also the fragments of story that chased 
themselves tumultuously through our brains as we 
roamed about the city, now in gloomy shadow, 
now across bright squares of moonlight ; here along 
streets, the two sides of which we could touch with 
our hands ; there across broad open places, ex- 
panding in front of gorgeous palaces or fantastic 
churches ; now pausing in delight when our steps 





led us through open portals into pillared courts, 
with galleries and balconies piled aloft, until a 
piece of sky impregnated with moonbeams ap- 
peared at top, like bright water down in a well; 
anon moving slowly, and in awe, beneath squat 
arcades supported by rough unshapen columns, 
that seemed to stagger under the weight of the 
houses that leaned forward upon them.” 

The genial spirit in which this is written 
makes us more regret that political violence 
so much defaces Mr. St. John’s book. The 
rambling disquisitions about J. J. Rousseau 
and Madame de Warens needlessly occupy 
space which would have been more accept- 
ably devoted to a record of the author’s own 
observations of the country and its people. 











The History and Antiquities of St. David's. 
By William Basil Jones, M.A., and 
Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A. J. H. 
and J. Parker. Tenby: R. Mason. 


THE genius of medieval architecture exercised 
its influence throughout our island, with a most 
wonderful uniformity of operation, during 
the several memorable periods which marked 
the great stages of its advance, its culmination, 
and its decline and fall. Hence, in every more 
important edifice of those times, we possess an 
historical record of the utmost value, because 
of the highest authority. While in various 

uarters at the same period the exercise of 
the same artistic principle is apparent (modi- 
fied, indeed, in some respects in the details of its 

ractical expression, and somewhat controlled 
a and there by certain local influences), the 
architectural records of any cathedral church 
are ever found to be most intimately inter- 
woven with the history of the see—with the 
history, that is, of that portion of the empité’ 
with which, from its object, use, and character, 
it is peculiarly associated. 

It is this historical attribute in our medieval 
architecture which invests with such a charm 
the study of the works it has left to us. 
Architecture, as an art, is indeed most admir- 
able; but our admiration for even our old 
cathedrals then only rises into love for them, 
when we have learned to appreciate the full 
power of their associations. 1t must be borne 
in mind that an old building requires to have 
its architecture correctly understood and 
faithfully interpreted, in order that its full 
value, as an historical memorial, may become 
apparent. Accordingly, the accurate archi- 
tectural knowledge of the present day pos- 
sesses a twofold advantage, when applied to 
the investigation and description of our old 
cathedral churches, since it not only sets 
those churches before us as they really have 
been and as they really are, but it also 
enables them to appear in their true capacity 
as stone-written histories. 

The see of St. David’s, founded in a very 
early age, does not possess any relics of those 
primitive structures, which we may feel sure 
were dignified with the title and the functions 
of its cathedral, both before the Norman 
conquest and immediately subsequent to 
that era, so important and so much to be 
remembered in the history of architecture in 
England. Bernard, the first Norman prelate, 
is said to have erected a nent at St. 
David’s, after the manner and in the style 
then prevalent throughout the realm; but of 
his work, whatever it may have been, no 
traces are known to be now in existence, the 
earliest portions of the present most interest- 
ing edifice having been commenced by Bishop 
Peter de Leila in 1180. Unlike Bishop Alex- 

















ander at Lincoln, De Leila considered it neces. 
sary entirely to remove the earlier structure. 
and thus St. David’s cannot show any adap. 
tation of the elaborate yet still barbaric rich. 
ness of the later Norman to the rude simpli. 
city which distinguishes the work of the 
contemporaries of Remigius. Nor can the 
Welsh cathedral be said to possess any great 
extent of Norman-Romanesque in a condition 
altogether free from the first impressions of 
the Gothic sentiment. The last twenty 
years of the twelfth century witnessed, first, 
a transition from the true Romanesque 
towards its Gothic successor, and then the 
actual establishment of the Gothic itself under 
its earliest English aspect. Hence Bishop de 
Leila of necessity worked under what may be 
termed a transitional impulse ; his experience 
was Norman, but the Gothic element was 
gaining strength around him. We accord- 
ingly possess in his cathedral a most valuable 
companion edifice to the transitional and proto- 
Gothic portions of Canterbury ; the difference 
between the two being that, while in the 
metropolitan church the Gothic spirit pre- 
vailed, the Romanesque still exercised the 
chief influence at St. David’s. It isaremark- 
able circumstance that, from the age of De 
Leila throughout the several successive 
periods of change and addition, the architec- 
ture of St. David’s Cathedral has always 
evinced evident tokens of close connexion 
with that of the south-western English 
counties, and more particularly of Somerset- 
shire. This was, without doubt, the quarter 
from whence architecture then extended its 
range into Wales ; and there appears to have 
been no desire to seek for its varied forms 
from any other direction. 

The p ase of the choir (a singular but 
effective composition, worked into one with 
the triforium), and some few other portions 
of the church, are pure Early English Gothic. 
The next great changes which modified and 
extended the Norman edifice are Decorated 
English, of equal purity, and are due to the 
munificent and intelligent zeal of Bishop 
Henry Gower, who was consecrated in 1328. 
Subsequently much more was added, and 
many other changes were effected, after the 
Gothic of England had yielded to the 
consistently-named Perpendicular tendencies 
which fettered and after a while overthrew its 
free action. Thus here, as elsewhere m 
most of our greater churches, the history of 
architecture is exemplified in its various lead- 
ing chapters; and we have both corroborative 
testimony to the fidelity of the concurrent 
illustrations supplied by other churches, and 
also those special and peculiar manifestations 
which impress upon every church an indivi- 
duality of its own. 

Besides the Cathedral, there stand around 
it many other architectural remains scarcely 
inferior to itself in either importance or I- 
terest. These comprise the ruined chape of 
Bishop Adam Haughton’s College, founded 
in 1377, with its crypt, and with the frag- 
mentary relics of its singular cloister, and a 
small portion of the domestic buildings of the 
college ; the palace of the bishops, the work 
of Bishop Gower in about 1342, an enriched 
and also an unique example of Decorate 
Gothic, itself also now a ruin, but one of con- 
siderable extent, and embracing many SU)- 
ordinate buildings ; the prebendal residences, 
the vicar’s college, the out-lying chapels, an 
the other edifices which make up the entire 
ecclesiastical group. These all, more 
less ruined as most of them are, possess 
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strong claims upon the architectural anti- 
for attentive consideration. The re- 
mains of the Episcopal Palace are specially 
important, so much so, that it is hardly too 
much to affirm of them, that they declare this 
e to be— 
“altogether unsurpassed by any other English 
edifice of its own kind. One can, indeed, hardly 
conceive any structure that more completely pro- 
daims its peculiar purpose: it is essentially a 
and not a castle: we have not here the 
moat, the tower, the frowning gateway, or any 
feature proclaiming, if not an intention of hosti- 
lity, at all events a state of things involving the 
necessity of defence: the prominent points are the 
superb rose-window of the (hall, and the graceful 
spire of the chapel, importing an abode, not of 
warfare, but of hospitality and religion. Even at 
Wells, the palace is sufficiently fortified to show 
that at least the possibility of an attack was con- 
templated; but at St. David’s everything pro- 
caims a dwelling of peace. The actual cause of 
this is undoubtedly to be found in the circun- 
stance of the palace standing within a fortified 
close, so that hardly any further defensive prepa- 
rations were needful for the episcopal residence it- 
self, This arrangement, however, is a very fortu- 
nate one, both as greatly enhancing the moral 
effect of the place, and producing a structure of a 
cass which is only too rare. Of castles we have 
enough and to spare; but of domestic work so 
strictly ecclesiastical as the palace of St. David’s, 
but few such examples remain. And though we 
must regret its desolate condition and long deser- 
tio by its ancient occupants, yet even this cir- 
cumstance has preserved to us a stately work 
of architecture, in a state far more perfect 
and unaltered than we could reasonably expect to 
find it if it had remained in actual occupation 
during the last two centuries. The palace has, 
like the college, the advantage of being a structure 
ofa single date and style, erected from one harmo- 
nious design.” 


That date and style we have stated to ap- 
pertain to about the year 1342. 

At the present time, this cathedral suffers 
from the substitution of a modern erection 
by Mr. Nash, in place of the original western 
front: to the east of the choir also, and in the 
choir aisles, a greater or lesser degree of ruin 
prevails. It still retains that true cathedral 
character which, from its very foundation, 
has distinguished it in so eminent a degree ; 
and though, in point of magnitude, as com- 
pared with English buildings, this church is 
one of the second order, amongst the churches 
of Wales it is in all respects without a com- 
petitor; since Llandaff, the only one which 
g roaches it in size, though fully equal to 

t. David's in the architectural merit of its 


several parts, is not conceived so strictly on 
he genuine cathedral type. It is also pecu- 
liarly happy. in its adaptation to the remark- 


able and picturesque locality in which it 
stands: placed at an extremity of our island, 
exposed constantly to the rudest blasts which 
sweep from the ocean over a rock-bound 
coast, and surrounded inland by an extended 
tange of country of which the sole characteris- 
fe is utter desolation, the Cathedral of St. 
id's stands erect and strong, a witness to 
alight never extinguished, and of a stability 
Which nothing could overthrow. Alike in its 
fabric and its establishment, this cathedral 
Temains in a corner of the world ne- 
glected, but never entirely forsaken, a con- 
Recting link between the present and the 
pest; and nowhere has the present a more 
ttuehold upon the past than here. At St. 
David's, “ruin and desolation speak of what 
has » but not ruin and desolation alone :” 
Venerable church “ still lives its old life, 








however feebly ; all is uninterrupted reten- 
tion ;” it never has required any complete or 
absolute renovation or restoration. 

The monumental memorials which still exist 
at St. David’s are unusually numerous, and 
the greater number of them appertain to 
periods in which these works appear under the 
most attractive form. Happily the same causes 
which have led to their comparatively -safe 
preservation, have also saved them from the 
intrusion of many of those more recent mo- 
numents, which are amongst the most un- 
worthy of the productions of the period sub- 
sequent to the Gothic era. The effigies which 
remain in long array at St. David’s are por- 
traitures of persons of various callings, besides 
ecclesiastics ; and all are executed in sculp- 
ture. With them there are a few crosses, 
some in low relief, and some incised; and 
four slabs indicate that they once bore brasses 
of a late date; and thus they confirm the 
opinion, that these metallic plates, in such 
favour for the purpose of monumental com- 
memoration in many parts of England, were 
very rarely used in the Welsh principality. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Freeman have been 
eminently happy in their architectural de- 
scription of the cathedral of St. David’s, and 
have shown themselves to be fully equal to 
their task, more especially in possessing the 
necessary qualifications of architectural and 
antiquarian knowledge, discrimination, and 
experience. The conjoint authorship has been 
of advantage to both. We can distinguish 
many points in which each writer has found 
how valuable has been the alliance. In its 
architectural capacity the work ranks at once 
with the ablest and most valuable productions 
of its class. Its range is sufficiently wide, 
without at all deviating from its special object. 
The indices are copious and clear. The typo- 
graphy is good; and Messrs. O. Jewitt and 
J. ie Keux have supplied illustrations which 
leave nothing to be desieed, except that they 
had been more numerous, and that more 
minute descriptions of them had been intro- 
duced into the body of the work. It is also 
to be regretted that these admirable illustra- 
tions do not comprise a single example of the 
monumental relics of St. David’s. 








Border Lands of Spain and France: with 
an Account of a Visit to the Republic of 
Andorre. Chapman and Hall. 

On the border regions of Spain and France, 

among the valleys of the Pyrenees, there is a 

little State, traditionally and nominally in- 

dependent, having a political existence as 
ambiguous as its geographical site. The 

Republic of Andorre boasts of an antiquity 

as remote as that of the Italian Republic of 

San Marino, possessing as its title-deeds the 

original charters of the Emperor Charle- 

magne. The story is that towards the close 
of the eighth century, the whole region of 

Catalonia being endangered by the Moorish 

conquests, the population sent a deputation 

to Charlemagne, in 778, = is sup- 
port in defence of their independence and 
of the Christian faith. The Frankish king 
crossed the Pyrenees, and uniting his army 
with the assembled forces of Catalonia, in- 
cluding the mountaineers of the district of 
Andorre, drove back the Moors as far as the 
left bank of the Ebro. He then proceeded to 
establish a military and political organization 
for the defence of the invaded territory. He 
recognised in the Andorrians certain rights 
and privileges, which he afterwards more 





formally defined, granting at the same time 
to the bishopric and the church of Urgel, in 
Catalonia, the tithes of the six parishes into 
which the valleys wereeven at that early period 
divided. Hence arose the germ of the inde- 
pendence of Andorre, and also the germ of 
the pretensions afterwards urged by the see 
of Urgel. A second irruption of the Moors 
having again threatened their independence, 
the Emperor of the Romans entrusted the 
re-establishment of peace to his ally, Louis 
le Debonnaire. The joint authority of Charle- 
magne and Louis rewarded the military 
services of the Andorrians with a formal 
charter of independence. The original deed, 
dated 805, and bearing the signature of 
Louis le Debonnaire, is still preserved in the 
archives of the Republic. The writer of this 
volume was fortunate enough to gain a sight 
of this venerable document, of which he gives 
the following description :— 

‘*The assemblage of the six consuls, each with 
his separate key of the chest, locked with six dif- 
ferent locks, in which it was deposited, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Council, enabled me 
to peruse whatever might yet be legible of its con- 
tents. The document in question states, that Louis 
acted by the authority of Charlemagne; and the 
confirmations of this charter, granted in the course 
of the ninth century, are attested by the signatures 
of the succeeding Emperors. The donation of in- 
dependence is, of course, conveyed in Latin; and 
the diction of this document struck me as very 
superior to that of the political deeds of later periods 
of history. It had not frequently, I suspect, 
arrested the attention of the ruling body of Andorre, 
for my friend the Syndic himself, on my adverting 
to the name of ‘ Ludovicus,’—and in a later charter 
of that prince, ‘ Ludovicus Imperator Augustus,’ 
—expressed his total ignorance as to who that 
mythical personage might be! 

‘* The charter of Louis le Debonnaire commences 
by recounting the overthrow of the infidels and 
the restoration of peace. It then relates the prin- 
cipal events of the campaign, and speaks of the 
miserable condition in which the grantor found the 
valleys of Andorre. It defines the limits of the 
Republic, and enjoins the population regularly to 
plant their vineyards and gardens. 

“It proceeds afterwards to assert the unquali- 
fied independence of their constitution, acknow- 
ledging at the same time, their right to elect, st 
vellent, a Count as their Protector, against the 
event of a repeated aggression upon their soil. 
It further enjoins them to allow every man to 
obtain an asylum in their territories, so long as 
he may acquiesce in the laws and customs of the 
Republic, from whatever quarter he may come. 
The right of refusing the demands of the French 
and Spanish Governments for the extradition of 
political offenders who may take refuge in the 
territory of the Republic, which this condition 
in the charter secures, is recognised as well in 
fact as in law at this day; and has been more 
than once acquiesced in by the Court of Madrid. 
This ancient document finally recommends the 
Andorrian people to establish an absolute equality 
of rights in their mutual relations, and to ignore 
peculiar privileges and distinctions of rank.” 


Mr. Hallam, in his ‘ History of the Middle 
Ages,’ has to record, with regret, the destruc- 
tion of all the Italian charters of an earlier 
date than the twelfth century. The survival 
of this ancient document has therefore pecu- 
liar interest, and we should like to have details 
relating to it, besides the account of an ano- 
nymous traveller, who says that he had not 
leisure to examine it carefully. The subse- 
quent history of the Republic was eventful 
and chequered. It was the object of constant 
oouy and frequent contest between the 

ishops of Urgel and the Counts de Foix, a 
house afterwards merged in that of Béarn. 
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When the house of Béarn was merged in 
that of Bourbon, the co-protectorate of Foix 
was transferred to the crown of France. 
Hence, at this day, the Court of the Tuil- 
eries and the See of Urgel are the joint pro- 
tector of the Republic. Its privileges have 
been repeatedly confirmed by the kings of 
France and Spain. When Napoleon was 
Emperor he sanctioned a treaty, in 1805, in 
virtue of which the commonwealth was to 
pay an annual tribute of 950 francs, receiving 
in return considerable privileges relating 
to the free export of certain articles from 
France :— 

‘*This treaty, concluded when the Republic 
was exactly a thousand years old, bears date 
twelve years after the deposition of the House of 
Bourbon. During the interval, the political rela- 
tions between France and Andorre were altogether 
suspended, in consequence, as I was informed, 
of the impossibility, in the view of the Andorrian 
Magnates, of recognising the merely de facto 
government of the Directory and the Consulate. 
Whether the assumption of the Imperial Title 
by Napoleon I. served to recall the days of the 
Carlovingian rule, or from whatever cause, Andorre 
sought a renewal of her relations with France in 
the following year. 


“It will be seen, then, that the Republic of 


Andorre possesses a political constitution of the 
antiquity of between a thousand and eleven hun- 
dred years. It will be seen that that State never 
really lost its jural independence, although in- 
vaded, from time to time, by foreign ambition, 
and compelled, by the violence of the middle ages, 
to place itself under the protection of Feudal 
Power. It will be seen that it continues to re- 
cognise in practice, beyond comparison of other 
states of Europe, its most ancient conservative 
traditions.” 


In conformity with its old tradition, the 


government of the Republic is presided over 
by two chief magistrates, or viguiers, one 


nominated by the Spanish bishop of Urgel, 


and the other is generally an official of 


the neighbouring department of Ariége. 
Enough has been said of the political posi- 
tion of the state, the details of theorgani- 
zation and 


“My visit enabled me to compare the civiliza- 
tion of Andorre with that of this district of Cata- 
lonia. My conclusions, most dispassionately drawn, 
were strongly in favour of the Republic. 


had lavished upon the great valley of Urgel the 
The 
valleys were far wider than those of Andorre, their 


principal elements of agricultural wealth. 


soil was amazingly fertile, and was watered by 


administration of which the 
author describes, and he gives the following 
account of their social character and usages :— 


the advantages of education. In each considerable 
village, indeed; a school had been established for 
the gratuitous instruction of the rising generation ; 
and in one or two of them the first elements of 
Latin were communicated either to those who 
were designed for the service of the Church, or 
whose hereditary position had destined them to the 
government of the State. But the majority of the 
community could neither read nor write ; and I 
believe that the inefficiency of the schools in this 
respect arose rather from their partial than their 
defective operation. The women were generally 
worse instructed than the men; not, indeed, as a 
Turk would have it, that, in the opinion of their 
masters, they had no souls, but that they were 
indifferent to an education which would not ma- 
terially promote the duties of their lives. 

**T should characterise the Andorrian women 
as gentle, industrious, and honest; French in the 
obliging civility of their manners, and Spanish in 
physiognomy and complexion. It is a peculiarity 
of their social constitution, that all the women of 
the same household live with one another on terms 
apparently of perfeet equality, so that it is 
generally difficult to distinguish the mistress from 
the servant, whatever may have been the original 
difference of their condition. Every wife appears 
to regard her husband as her master, and to look 
up to him with a Turkish appreciation of his 
moral superiority. 

“The sociability and benevolence of the Andor- 
rians are among their leading characteristics. In 
their domestic life, they know of few distinctions 


the valley, are similarly received into the houses 
of the landowner, admitted to the. same fireside, 
and to the same repast, and furnished with shelter 
for the night. The political refugees of Spain and 
France, when forced to seek an asylum within the 
neutral territory, are invariably received with 
kindness and hospitality, but without inquisitive- 
ness or curiosity. The privations of the poorer 
classes, and their sufferings in winter, are great ; 


active benevolence of the rich, which serves to per- 


good-will. The condition of the mountaineers was, 


they were exposed to the most imminent dangers. 


nesses of mountain snow. 


and the pursuit of the bear or the wolf, of the bou- 


remarkable for their longevity. 


ofrank. The stranger, and thé poor inhabitant of 


but these inevitable evils are mitigated by the 
petuate sentiments of reciprocal confidence and 


of all others, the most miserable and forlorn : they 
were shorn of the most essential comforts, while 


Living in the dwellings which I have described in 
a former chapter, they were not seldom carried 
away by the storms of winter, or lost in wilder- 
But danger did not 
serve to diminish the national ardour for the chase ; 


quetin or the izard, formed the most inspiriting 
Nature | sport of the whole population of the country. In 

this land of poverty and labour, the people were 
Men and women 
often lived to the age of a century. The air of 


of medizeval Romanism had been replaced by the 
sad latitudinarianism of the nineteenth century - 
and this result had produced a corresponding inf : 
ence on the proscribed people. They had, I be. 
lieve, more often intermarried with the surroundi 
races; and this circumstance has, no doubt, done 
much to wear away their distinctive physical cha. 
racter. Leprosy (if, which I am disposed to doubt 
it ever existed among them) had, at least, . 
since passed away; nor were the Cagots in the 
region of Bagnéres, with very few exceptions, 
afflicted with goitre. The Agotes, however, of the 
Vallée de Bastan, are said to be commonly sub: 
jected to the latter malady. This, however, forms 
no distinctive characteristic ; nor am I aware that 
it was ever regarded as a development of leprosy, 
It is at least common to nearly all the mountainous 
regions of Europe. : 
“T went first to Montgaillard and then to Cam- 
pan—villages not far distant from Bagntres, and 
the traditionary settlements of the Cagots. At 
Montgaillard, traces of the harsh ecclesiastical dig: 
cipline to which they were subjected were still 
visible. The Cagots had been invariably denied 
the rights of worship and of sepulture with othet 
Christians. A distinct portion of the churchyard 
had been assigned to them; and here, wherever 
certain families could be still recognised as dis 
tinctively Cagots, they were still interred. This 
race, although not forbidden from attending at the 
services of the Church, were formerly separated 
from the rest of the congregation, and were com- 
pelled to enter the building by a side-door. The 
door, a small and insignificant entrance, is placed 
-beneath the belfry ; and in the inner porch, into 
which it opens, is still a stone receptacle for holy 
water. This circumstance serves to shed some 
light on the religious position of the Cagots; for 
there appears to be little doubt that, while they 
were thus admitted to the benefit of the holy water, 
they were generally excluded from the reception of 
the sacraments. ee 

‘*At Campan, the arrangements of the church 
and cemetery were similar to those which I have 
mentioned as existing at Montgaillard. There 
were the same side-door, the same bénitier, the same 
distinct burial-ground.” 

The author gives asummary of the researches 
and speculations of Fauriel, Michel, Ramon, 
Palassou, and other learned men, who have 
of late years laboured to elucidate the ethno- 
logical and historical problems connected with 
the Cagots and kindred races, such as the 
Colliberts of Bas Poictou, the Vaquéros of 
Asturias, the Chuetas of Mayorga, and the 
Marans of Auvergne. His own opinion as to 
the Cagots is, that they originally were Chris. 
tian exiles, Goths, Arabs, and Latinized 
Christians united under a common fear of 
Mahometan persecution ; and after this ce 
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Andorre struck meas peculiarly invigorating ; but 
the character of the people pointed also strongly 
to the conclusion that labour and frugality were 
the true elixir that had heen sought by men of old 
for the lengthening of human life.” 


menting cause of their union had passed away, 
exposed to the perpetual hostility of thet 
Christian neighbours. The facts collected in 
this chapter deserve the attention of those 
who are interested in inquiries which have 
furnished troublesome topics of dispute 1 
ethnologists, philologists, and historians. 
the chapter on Cerdagne and Roussillon, the 
author describes the people as still retammg 
the celebration of the mysteries and mo 
of the Trouvéres—the last living relic of the 
medieval drama. A most interesting accouml. 
is given of a representation of the me | of 
redstiptict, witnessed at the village of Mont 
Louis. Thus “five centuries after the age of 
Dante and of Chaucer—three hundred yeats 
after the Romantic Drama had been built up! 
the proud language of Castile—the pe 
mysteries and moralities of the Langue d 
were still being remotely celebrated by the 
humble peasantry of Roussillon! Let those, 
adds the author, “ who would that they 4 
dwelt in the gid fone by, visit the people 
Roussillon, of Andorre, and of Beara. 


numerous mountain-streams which intersected the 
low ground and ran into the river Stgre, which 
pursued its course between the mountains. But 
the stupid Catalonians had taken no measures to 
prevent the vernal overflow of these streams from 
inundating the plain; and the Ségre was per- 
mitted periodically to devastate the valley, and 
change its bed according to the caprices of the 
storms. The Catalonian people, though naturally 
industrious, seemed to trust to the ravens to feed 
them, and contented themselves, while the over- 
flow continued, with throwing slender bridges over 
the expanded stream, which the force of the torrent 
perpetually washed away. * * * 

“The social condition of the Andorrians seems 
calculated to hand down without improvement, 
and at the same time to preserve without deteriora- 
tion, the existing riches of the land. The influence 
of the Church exhibits that beneficial character 
which it will invariably assume, where the ambition 
of ecclesiastics is controlled by the Civil Power, 
and the popular mind is educated in the simplicity 
of pastoral life. < ig 

“T need scarcely observe, that the Andorrians, 
like other pastoral races, were very indifferent to 


The earlier part of the volume contains a 
narrative of the writer’s rambles among the 
Basses Pyrénées, with notices of districts 
less remote from the footsteps of continental 
tourists and explorers. Of the Basque pro- 
vinces, their population and institutions, the 
mountaineers of Aragon and Catalonia, and 
the people of Cerdagne and Roussillon, inte- 
resting descriptions are given. The author 
also diacended at considerable length the 
mysterious and much vexed questions about 
the Cagots, and other once proscribed races, 
the descendants of which still people these 
regions :— 

“T found the condition of the Cagot families 
whom I visited very different from that of their 
ancestors, They were not the victims of the social 
isolation and religious intolerance of the Cagots of 
the middle ages. The pure and fastidious dogmas 
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irs of the Geological Survey o, reat Britain, and the 

as le Practical Geslogy. The Iron Ores of Great 

Britain. Part I. The Iron Ores of the North and North 
Midland Counties. Longman and Co. 

Beamination Papers: consisting of Passages selected from 
Greek and Latin Authors, Prose and Verse, With 
Questions of the Subject-Matter, History, Grammar, fe. 
Parts I. and II., Nos. 1 to 16. Edited by J. R. Major, 
DD. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Parables of the New Testament, 
designed to aid the Clergy in Publie Catechising. Part II. 
Parables 22—37,. No.6. J. H. and J. Parker, 

Catechetical Notes on the Thirty-nine Articles, Part 7. 
J.H. and J. Parker. 

4 Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms (the Prayer- 
book Version), Psalms 18—33. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Charek Papers. No. I. Tales illustrative of the Prayer- 
book, No. 2. History. Masters. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by 
William Smith, LL.D, Part XVI. Salassi—Sinuessa, 
Walton and Maberly. 

Te Charch and the People. Twelve Sermons preached at 
Bt. Luke's Church, Berwick-street, By Henry Whitchead, 

MA. Skeffington. 

4 eared of Female Biography. Part I. Edited by 
.G, Adams, Groombridge and Sons, 

Mories about Stars and Star-gazers, By Mary Doig, Illus- 
trated, Ward and Lock. 

Poems, By Robert Wilson. Boston, U.S.: Wilson and Son, 

The Wife; or, Love and Madness. A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By the Rev. Joseph Sumner Brockhurst. Cambridge: 

ighton, Bell, and Co, 

Jessie Melville; or, the Double Sacrifice. 
Tale, Edinburgh: Grant. 


Tag second volume of Captain Thackeray’s work 
on the military organization and administration of 

ce, contains details drawn from official and 
authentic sources, as to the sustenances for the 
amy, the magazines, stores, supplies, clothing, 
forage, food, fuel, equipment ; also the hospital 
service; the barrack department, the transport 
service, and the arrangements for regimental ad- 
ministration, The military system in all its 
branches has in France an organization and com- 
Pleteness unknown in England ; and now that for 
the first time there are symptoms of reform being 

itted in the war department, the experience of 
our neighbours may be usefully studied in matters 
inwhich they have always shown the gerius and 

of a military nation. Captain Thackeray has 
done good service by compiling the present sketch 
of the organization and administration of the 
French army. 

Mr. Newton’s map represents London as it was in 
the days of Henry VIEL., before the suppression of 
the igious houses. It is based on the survey of 
John ue, taken in the beginning of last century, 
ad published in twenty-four sheets by Pine and 
Timey, The old map of John Ogilby, published 
inthe seventeenth century, and other available and 
. ic sources of information, have been used 
M constructing the map. ‘The accompanying 

“press description contains much curious 
hatter, the value of which will be appreciated by 
Se antiquary and the historian. 

Imperial Atlas promises to supply what is 
Mbreadily met with, a really good set of maps, of 
‘convenient size, and ata moderate price. The 

to be issued in parts, about thirty-two, 
Sealy with two, sometimes with three sheets in 
‘ch, the whole number of maps being about a 

re e maps will vary in size and scale 
Pasig to the pina and the specimens in the 
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judgment and carefulness of the editor. In the 
construction of the maps, the most recent and au- 
thentic sources of information are consulted, and 
attention is given to all the features the delineation 
of which modern geographical science requires in a 
good atlas. The size of the Atlas is imperial 
quarto, a convenient medium size between huge 
works only for rare consultation, and smailer books 
chiefly for educational use. 

The Tables of Quarter-Squares, by Mr. Laundy, 
secretary of the London Mutual Life and Gua- 
rantee Society, will be found of great use in cal- 
culations in common business as well as in the 
sciences. There are many cases in which these tables 
have advantages over logarithms, both in diminish- 
ing the labour of the computer and in variety of 
application. The author seems to have taken 
all possible pains in his calculations, and, what is 
of equal practical consequence, in securing their 
accurate printing. It is a most valuable work. 
On the French tables of Voisin and Merpaut, cal- 
culated on the same principles, these are a great 
improvement, supplying the means of operating 
directly upon all factors of five digits, and the 
arrangement of the book being most convenient 
for reference. The process of multiplication is not 
only greatly abridged, but a ready means supplied 
for checking calculations made by the ordinary 
process. An important advantage in such tables 
is the facility of registering the several steps of 
an operation, whereas by the common processes of 
arithmetic it is convenient usually only to preserve 
the results of a calculation. 

The book on Medieval Preachers and Medieval 
Preaching, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, consists of 
extracts translated from the sermons of the middle 
ages, chronologically arranged, with biographical 
and illustrative notes. The extracts range from 
the time of the Venerable Bede to that of Antonio 
Vieyra, who by the character of his Discourses, 
rather than the period in which he lived, deserved 
the title of the last of the medieval preachers. 
S. Peter Damiani, S. Anselm, 8. Ivo of Chartres, 
S. Bruno of Aste, Peter, Bishop of Chartres, Peter 
of Blois, 8. Antony of Padua, S. Bonaventura, 
Albertus Magnus, and Thomas & Kempis, are 
among the distinguished preachers whose works 
have supplied materials for the volume. An 
historical introduction by the editor contains inte- 
resting and instructive remarks on the style and on 
the subjects of the pulpit discourses of the middle 
ages. 
yo I. of Papers on the Iron Ores of Great 
Britain, published in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and of the Museum of 
Practical Geology, contains descriptive notices of 
the iron ores of the North and North-Midland 
Counties of England; including a general descrip- 
tion of the ores of Cumberland, Durham, North- 
umberland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, 
by W. Warington Smyth, M.A.; followed by 
notices of particular districts, of the processes 
locally employed, and chemical analyses of the ores. 
These memoirs form a most valuable contribution 
to the records of the mineral resources of the island. 

The examination papers of Dr. Major, of King’s 
College School, consist of passages from the Greek 
and Latin classics, and appended questions bearing 
upon the subjects of the extracts. These papers 
may be used as ordinary educational exercises, or 
in competitive examination. The selections in the 
specimen numbers are good, as might be expected 
from the judgment and experience of the editor in 
classical tuition. 

The Catechetical Lessons on portions of the 
sacred scriptures are intended to aid the clergy in 
public catechising, a mode of instruction which, 
after having fallen into disuse, has of late years 
been widely revived. A clergyman who is intelli- 
gent as well as devout can turn the public catechis- 
ing of the young to the profitable instruction of 
the whole congregation in presence of whom the 
exercise takes place. 

The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
edited by Dr. William Smith, approaches its com- 
pletion, the next and last part, Number XVII, 





Parts already published give confidence in the 


present part contains articles from Salassi to Sinu- 
essa, including, among the more important, Sam- 
nium, Sardinia, Sicilia, Scythia. The continual 
references to works of modern travel and research, 
as well as to classical literature, are among the 
excellences of the Geographical Dictionary. 

Mr. Whitehead’s Sermons are chiefly on topics 
bearing upon the religious welfare of the working- 
classes, among whom the writer has honourably 
and zealously laboured in two of the most crowded 
and poorest districts of London. 

The Cyclopedia of Female Biography is to con- 
tain sketches of women distinguished by great 
talents, strength of character, piety, benevolence, 
or moral virtues of any kind, forming, as the title- 
page proclaims, ‘‘a complete record of womanly 
excellence or ability.” It is founded on the 
American work of Mrs. Hale, entitled ‘ Woman’s 
Record,’ a book which was the result of much 
research and labour, and which has been well 
received in the United States. A work of this kind, 
even were it less comprehensive in its plan and 
complete in its details than Mr. Adams is likely 
to produce, cannot fail to possess abundant ma- 
terials of an entertaining and profitable kind. 
Part I., with sixty-four pages of closely-printed 
matter, comes down to Arc (Joand’). The variety 
of names and subjects may be supposed, when we 
mention that there are twenty-four Annes, besides 
the saint of that name, and ranging in date from 
Anna the prophetess, and Anna sister of Dido, to 
Queen Anne of England, and Anna Amelia, sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

The book about stars and star-gazers, by Mary 
Doig, is a popular exposition of the chief facts of 
astronomy in a form and style adapted for the 
young. The lessons are in the form of conversa- 
tions, a father and his son and daughter being the 
speakers, and a novelty in the book, as compared 
with other manuals of the kind, is the prominence 
given to stories of astronomers, by which the in- 
terest of the young is likely to be more warmly 
engaged. The coloured diagrams are also an at- 
tractive and instructive feature of the book. 

The story of Jessie Melville is one of much inte- 
rest and well written, but the printing of the book, 
we cannot refrain from saying, is most discredit- 
able, and the woodcuts are worse than used to dis- 
figure the primers or hymn-books of last century. 
The incidents of the tale are all of a familiar kind, 
including changed children, a recovered property, 
a happy marriage, and the like, but the story is 
pleasantly narrated, and character is given to it 
by the local. scenes and allusions as a tale of 
Edinburgh. 

New Editions, 

The Aineid of Virgil, With Short English Notes, for the 
Use of Schools, Books 1.—III. J. H, and J. Parker. 
The English Hymnal: a Hymn-book for the Use of the 

Church of England, A New Edition. J. H. & J, Parker, 
~*~ Grant ; or, the One Motive, A Tale. Second Edition, 

. H. and J. Parker. 

In the new series of the Latin Classics with 
English notes, for school use, published by Messrs. 
J.H.and J. Parker of Oxford, the last number 
contains the first three books of Virgil’s Auneid. 
The notes are both in number and in matter well 
fitted for school use, sufficient for assisting the 
pupil in difficult passages, without too much 
relieving him of the exercise of thought, or dis- 
pensing with the use of the dictionary. 

The English Hymnal isa collection of devotional 
hymns suited for congregational use, and arranged 
according to the ecclesiastical calendar. Two 
hymns are provided for each Sunday, and these, 
with the hymns for the principal festivals, and for 
special occasions, form sufficient variety for ordi- 
nary use. There are about 250 in all, and select 
portions of the Psalms in various versions appear 
as an appendix. 










Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, New Series. 
No.7. A, and C, Black. 

Preliminary Education for the Profession of Arms: One 
View, now propounded with deference, in consequence of 
the Debate in the House of Commons on the 5th of June, 





being promised before the close. of the year, The 


1856, By F, Eardley-Wilmot, J, H,and J, Parker, 
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Brief Essays. Nos.1and2. Norwich: C. Muskett. 
A Half-Yearly Course of Lessons and Exercises (two per 


week) in Singing. For Primary Schools of ev ade. 
By Richard Bithell, C.T. Tacey. dle sisi 


The Church: a Sermon preached in St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, June 4, 1856, in behalf of the Society or Trish 
Church Missions to Roman Catholics, By the Rev. John 
Cc ing, D.D. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 

The English Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments 
according to the Authorised Version, Part X, R. B. 
Blackader. 

THE new series of the Edinburgh New Philoso- 

phical Journal continues to be conducted with 

much spirit by the editors, Professor Thomas An- 
derson of Glasgow, Professor Balfour of Edinburgh, 

Sir William Jardine, Bart., and (for America) 

Henry Darwin Rogers, State geologist, Pennsylva- 

nia. The number for July, being Part I. of Vol. 

IV., besides the usual variety of papers in different 

departments, contains two interesting contributions 

to the biographical literature of science— an expo- 
sition of the mechanical invention of Robert Hooke, 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, with no- 
tices of his life and works, by Alexander Bryson, 
read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, and 

a memoir of the late James Wilson of Wood- 

ville, the writer of which speaks with genial warmth 

of his worth and amiability as a man, as well as of 
his attainments and services as a naturalist. 

On the subject both of the general education 
and the professional training for officers in the 
army, the suggestions of Lieut.-Col. Eardley- 
Wilmot merit high consideration. He has paid 
much attention to the working of the existing 
systems in foreign countries as well as in our own, 
and he has enlarged and practical views of the 
requirements of the service. 

The brief Essays published at Norwich are 
written with a good purpose, and in a style clear 
and forcible, but with insufficient knowledge and 
strange misconception of the state of opinion on 
the subjects discussed, and of the effect of inductive 
evidence on the human mind. In the Thoughts on 
Geology the author confesses entire unacquaintance 
with the facts of the science, yet attempts to re- 
move the difficulties that appear in scientific obser- 
vations as compared with the Mosaic records 
literally interpreted. One sentence will show how 
vain are the writer's thoughts :—‘‘ Might we not 
believe, without any great stretch of imagination, 
that the present arrangement of stratified rocks 
might have been the result of the Deluge, and the 
gradual alterations in the materials of the earth 
from that period to the present?’ The Thoughts 
on the Divine existence and attributes contain a 
brief and plain summary of the leading arguments 
of natural theology. 

The Course of Lessons in Singing is welladapted 
for use in schools. The theory of vocal music is 
clearly expounded, and useful directions given to 
teachers as to the best ways of initiating pupils in 
the art of singing. With sufficient practice, this 
manual will prove of essential service in turning 
to good account the taste for music which is 
almost universally diffused, and only requires in- 
struction to render it easily and usefully available. 

The edition of the authorized version of the 
English Bible, in course of publication by Mr. 
Blackader, is arranged in paragraphs, the verses 
being also indicated. Among other distinguished 
features, the work presents introductions to the 
several books of scripture, maps and notes illustra- 
tive of sacred chronology, history, and geography, 
and the most remarkable variations of the ancient 
versions. 








List of New Books. 
Anderson’s (J. S. M.) Church of England in the Colonies, £1 4s. 
Bayley’s (J. H. R.) Drama of Life, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life, &c., of St. Paul, 2 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Cooke’s (G. W.) Act for Facilitating Inclosure of Commons, 15s. 
Cooper’s (J. F.) Naval History of the United States, royal 8vo, 15s. 
Cushing’s (L.8.) Law of United States Legislative Assemblies, 25s. 
Eagle's (Rev. J.) Sketcher, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Etheridge’s (J. W.) Jerusalem and Tiberias, 13mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Gainsborough’s (T., R.A.) Life, by G. W. Fulcher, 12mo, cloth, 68. 
Hall’s (S.) Travelling Atlas, reduced to 10s. 6d. 
Huguenot Exiles (The), post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Inquiry into the Causes of Moral Evil, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Johnston's (A. K.) Physical Atlas, new edition, half mor., £12 12s, 
Laundy’s Tables of Quarter Squares, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Parley’s (Peter) Tales of Great Britain, new edit., square, cl., 5s. 
Recollections of a Detective Police Officer, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
St. John’s (B.) Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family, 28. 
‘Whitehead’s (H.) Church and the People, 12mo, cl., 4s. 
Wilson’s (J. L.) West Africa, post Syo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Sir Roperick Murcuison has this week issued his 
Annual Report as Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, the Museum of 
Practical Geology, and the School of Science applied 
to Mining and the Mining Arts. Important advance 
has been made during the past year in the field- 
work and metallurgical analyses of the institution, 
and an increase, we are glad to notice, has taken 
place in the number of students attending the lec- 
tures, while the six hundred tickets issued, for the 
evening courses, to working men, have been taken 
up with increased eagerness. The want of a com- 
petent successor to the late Professor Edward 
Forbes has, however, been greatly felt in the 
palzontological department, and we trust that this 
deficiency will be brought under the consideration 
of the Government without unnecessary delay. It 
is not creditable to the country that this scientific 
institution should be so long allowed to remain 
without a special paleontological officer, who 
would keep the collections of fossils thoroughly well 
arranged and named for the purposes of reference, 
and be at the same time in attendance to reply to 
the inquiries of geological students. 


“ Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


“Great Britain. — Advances of considerable 
importance have been made during the past year in 
the progress of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, under the local direction of Professor 
Ramsay. One sheet and fifteen quarter-sheets of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, geologically coloured, 
have been published since the last report, embracing 
an area of about 2400 square miles, and comprising 
parts of the counties of Dorset, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, Salop, Chester, Stafford, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Derby. The portions of these surveys which 
relate to the coal-fields of the central counties are! 
highly important, and include 127 miles of trans- 
verse or horizontal sections, which illustrate. in 
detail both the known mineral wealth of these 
tracts and the probable depth at which coal- bearing 
strata may be reached beneath the broad bands of 
red rocks (whether Permian or New Red) which 
subtend the edges of the carboniferous tracts of 
Leicester, Warwick, North and South Stafford, 
Coalbrook Dale, the Forest of Wyre, &c. Other 
longitudinal sections are in the course of execution, 
as well as several plates of vertical or shaft sections 
of the coal-fields, the latter being highly esteemed 
by practical men. 

‘‘ Further, in regard to the central and southern 
counties, maps of North Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and the Isle of Wight are far 
advanced ; the whole comprising an area of 2580 
square miles. 

‘«In the southern counties, the sheets relating to 
Hants and Sussex, comprising 610 square miles of 
country, and consisting of Lower Green Sand, 
Gault and Upper Green Sand, as well as of lower 
tertiary strata, have been geologically examined. 
In Wilts, Berkshire, and thence extending to South 
Gloucester and parts of Warwick and Northamp- 
ton, an area of 647 square miles has been com- 
pleted, in the delineation of which (as Professor 
Ramsay reports) there are no fewer than twenty- 
seven geological formations that lie between the 
old slaty rocks of Leicestershire and the chalk of 
Wiltshire, thus materially increasing the labour of 
the surveyors. 

‘In respect to the south-east of England, it is 
hoped that in the ensuing year the mapping of the 
southern tracts of Hants and Sussex will be con- 
cluded ; a labour which will enable us, after ex- 
amining the Wealden and the North Downs, to 
commence the long-desired survey of the London 
basin. 

“It is right here to state that of South Wales 
more than 300 square miles have been resurveyed, 
as arranged by my predecessor, Sir Henry De la 
Beche, with the view of determining still more pre- 








cisely the boundaries of certain sub-formations of 
the Silurian rocks, particularly in Caermarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire. 

“The Geological Survey of Scotland, which 
commenced last year, has been successfully prose- 
cuted. The greater part of Haddingtonshire has 
been mapped in the field, on the six-inch scale, and 
will be published on the forthcoming maps on the 
one-inch scale; the area already surveyed mea- 
suring 117 square miles. It thus appears that the 
total fieldwork executed in the past year extends 
over nearly 1700 square miles of Great Britain, 

“When it is considered that four surveyors only 
have really been instrumental in producing, under 
the local director, these important results, many of 
which have been obtained under circumstances of 
great difficulty, the names of Mr. W. T. Aveline 
Mr. W. H. Bristow, Mr. H. H. Howell, and Mr, 
E. Hull, deserve special mention. Four addi- 
tional assistant surveyors have indeed been a 
pointed in the last year, but they have added 
slightly to the results, since it takes a considerable 
length of time to train and form a geological sur- 
veyor. 

“ Attention is recalled to the importance of 
the last year’s labours of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain in developing the structure of the 
coal-fields of the central counties of England, and 
in leading the proprietors of the surrounding red 
lands to form a just estimate of future and deeper 
workings ; labours which, when finished in Staf- 
fordshire and Shropshire, will be steadily extended 
northwards through other mining counties. In 
the meantime, however, a portion of the field sur- 
veyors must be employed to finish off the southern 
districts of England, and so enable us to define 
with accuracy the relations of the strata of the 
London basin—thus definitely placing on record 
the conditions on which the supply of water for the 
metropolis depends. 

“ Treland.—The classification and methods of 


‘explaining the structure of the country by coloured 


anaps and sections which have been established and 
used in Great Britain have been applied to large 
tracts of Ireland by the Local Director, Mr. J. 
Beete Jukes, and his assistants. The counties of 
Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford having 
been previously examined, the fieldwork has been 
extended thence to Cork; three and a half sheets 
of large horizontal sections relating to and explana- 
tory of the mineral structure of the southern portion 
of that county having been constructed along a line 
of 126 miles in length. 

“The want of a map on the scale of one inch to 
the mile, to which my predecessor had more than 
Once adverted, has hitherto checked the publication 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland; but as the 
maps on the one-inch scale are rapidly coming out, 
so the Geological Surveyors are applying thereto 
the knowledge as hitherto laid down upon the 
maps of the six-inch scale. Besides the revision of 
work for publication on the smaller scale, the Trish 
surveyors have been chiefly employed in examining 
the borders of Cork and Kerry, or the extensive 
tract stretching from Dursey Island to Mallow. 
These labours relate to a complicated series of 
igneous rocks around the Berehaven mines, the 
valley of Kenmare, the difficult country on the 
south and west of the lakes of Killarney, the neigh- 
bourhood of Mallow, and a broad band of carbo- 
niferous rocks between Kanturk and Milltown, 
including the Kanturk coal-field, The examination 
of the environs of Cahirciveen has also been com- 
menced, together with detached parts of the King's 
and Queen’s Counties. Altogether nearly 1000 
square miles have been surveyed in the past yeat, 
including 250 miles of an indented coast line, 
which has been minutely examined. ape oe 
fossils and specimens of rocks have been collec 
and registered in the Museum of Irish Industry, 
which, in example of the Jermyn-street ey 
tion, contains the requisite illustrations of the 
geological maps and sections. As the inet 
rock over large tracts of Ireland is often hidden 4 
broken materials and gravel, which may, In gene it 
terms, be designated ‘drift,’ it has been oo 
desirable to mark, as far as possible, such loose 
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materials on the maps, inasmuch as their presence 
ig often of great value to the landed proprietor. 

« With the extension of the survey to districts 
occupied by very numerous and different rocks, it 
has been found necessary to simplify the colouring 
of the general map of the United Kingdom, so as 
to convey to the mind through the colours em- 
ployed a clear idea of the class or group to which 
each formation belongs. Thus, all rocks ofigneous 
origin are now represented in various tints of the 
same bright red colour, and each great division of 
the sedimentary rocks has its own peculiar colour, 
no tint of which will ever be used for strata of a 
different age. This arrangement will shortly be 
rendered still more effective, by imprinting a letter 
upon each sub-division, thus avoiding all ambiguity, 
even should the colours fade away. 

“With a view to the better explanation of the 
geological maps, each surveyor has been further 
instructed to furnish brief notices of the principal 
data upon which the boundaries of the respective 
formations have been determined ; and these docu- 
ments, after revision, will be published, and sold 
in the form of thin pamphlets at a small cost, to 
accompany each map. When united, they will 
form a practically instructive portion of the Me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey. 

“Tn the Paleontological Department the chief 
work has been, as usual, the examination and cata- 
loguing of the fossils collected and in store. In 
the field, the Palzeontologist has also been engaged 
in the re-survey of part of South Wales before 
referred to. In company with the Local Director 
for Ireland, he has examined most of the sections 
of the south of Ireland along the boundary of the 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, and has assisted 
in bringing the collections of fossils made by the 
Irish survey into order for exhibition and study in 
the Museum of Irish Industry. 

“Two hundred and ninety-six specimens of. 
British fossils, and seventy-eight © specimens’ of, 
colonial fossils, have been tabletted and placed ‘in 
the public collections of the Museum of Practical 
Geology. Between six and seven hundred dupli- 
cate specimens have been distributed to public 
institutions or exchanged. 

“Since the retirement of the late lamented Pro- 
fessor E. Forbes from the post which he filled with 
so much distinction in this establishment, the want 
of an additional Palzontologist has been severely 
felt; and it is, therefore, much to be desired that 
some competent person might be appointed, in 
order that the work be so divided that separate 
attention may be given to the two great divisions 
of the fossil-bearing rocks, viz., the beds from the 
new Red Sandstone upwards, and those below that 
formation. The latter, or Palaozoic deposits, are in- 
deed well illustrated and worked out by Mr. Salter ; 
but his occupations in the field, as well as in the 
Museum, both here and in Ireland, are too multi- 
= to be placed as a charge upon one indivi- 

ual 


“The coast survey carried on by Mr. T. H. 
Huxley, and adverted to in the last report, has been 
continued and extended, and an account of the 
results arrived at will in due time be published in 
the Memoirs of the Survey. 

‘A catalogue of the fossils in the Museum has 
been commenced, and is in an advanced state ; and 
. Popular catalogue is in course of preparation. 

‘The Mining Geologist, Mr. Warington Smyth, 
having been appointed to fufil the duties of Member 
of the Jury, Class I., at the Great Exposition in 
Paris, proceeded there in June, and was occupied 
i: nearly two months in examining the objects 

isplayed in that class, and discussing and adjudi- 
cating upon their merits. During October he was 
engaged in further examining and completing the 
geological examination of the North Staffordshire 
pag the maps of which it is expected will 

ortly be prepared for publication. The great 
aa required has in many instances been difficult 
will a of attainment, but the result it is believed 
¥ ery, as illustrating the structure of 
mera temarkable not only for its very numerous 

; thick seams of coal, but for its abundant beds 
ton ore, and especially its unrivalled layers of 








black band, the extended application of which has 
led to the recent erection of large smelting works 
near Shelton, by the Earl of Granville. 

“Some attention has also been given to the 
mineral collections of the Museum, particularly to 
the classification of the unique series of the iron 
ores of Britain ; and it is hoped that a catalogue of 
these, as well as the other portion of the collection, 
will shortly be ready. 

‘In the first three weeks of January a number 
of coal and iron districts in the north of England 
were visited, with the object of obtaining additional 
information to be embodied in a report on the iron 
ores of Great Britain, now in the press, which the 
Mining Geologist has been preparing in conjunc- 
tion with the Metallurgist. 


‘Mining Record Office. 


‘In accordance with the arrangements especially 
referred to in the last report, the first object of 
the Keeper of Mining Records was to obtain such 
information as would enable him to publish a com- 
plete return of the mineral produce of the United 
Kingdom. 

“‘ With this view, he spent the early portion of 
the year in visiting the principal centres of our 
mining industries. He first devoted his attention 
to the coal-fields of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and the adjoining counties of Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire. By 
the co-operation of many of the most influential 
coal-owners and iron-masters, he was enabled to ob- 
tain very valuable returns of the coal produce and 
the make of iron for the previous year. The Dur- 
ham and Northumberland district next engaged his 
attention, and he shows that the produce of this 
great coal-field had been previously very much un- 
derstated. 

“The lead mining districts of the northern coun- 
ties were visited, as were also the Whitehaven and 
Ulverstone tracts; considerable attention having 
been given to the production of the hematite iron 
ores of those localities. Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Flintshire were next taken, and accurate returns of 
the coal, iron, and lead produce obtained ; Stafford- 
shire and the coal-fields of South Wales, Gloucester- 
shire, and Somersetshire were also visited. 

‘« By means of circulars and by the aid rendered 
by all the large coal-carrying railway companies, 
the Keeper of Mining Records was enabled to com- 
plete and publish during the past year, as part of 
the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, ‘ The 
Mineral Statistics for 1853 and 1854, embracing 
the produce of tin, copper, lead, and silver for both 
years ; of iron, coals, and other minerals for 1854, 
the exports and imports, the population employed, 
and a list of the collieries of the United Kingdom.’ 

‘The value of these statistical returns has been 
acknowledged by persons largely interested in the 
development of the mineral wealth of the kingdom. 

“The fact was for the first time satisfactorily 
established, that the present drain upon the coal- 
fields of this country is considerably above sixty- 
four millions of tons per annum ; whereas it had 
been previously estimated at quantities varying 
between thirty-four and fifty-six millions of tons, 
owing to the uncertain data upon which the pro- 
bable annual consumption had hitherto been cal- 
culated. 

‘The total number of mining plans, sections, 
and documents which have been added to the col- 
lection by purchase, presentations, or otherwise, 
amounts to 219, not including the published papers 
of mineral sales, &c. &c. 

‘*It is hoped that accurate returns of the mine- 
ral produce for the past year will shortly be pub- 
lished, embracing clays, building stones, &c. 


“ Museum of Practical Geology. 


** The donations to the museum and to the 
library have been far more numerous during the 
past year than any one preceding it. Amongst 
the most important may be noticed those from the 
Trustees of the British Museum ; Messrs. Vivian 
and Sons; la Société de la Vieille Montagne ; the 
Count Stolberg-Wernigerode ; and the Royal Uni- 
versity of Norway. 





“Taking advantage of the presence of Professor 
Willis and Mr. Warington Smyth in Paris, the 
Director, accompanied by the Curator, visited the 
Exposition, and procured therefrom many illustra- 
tions which were considered desirable for the col- 
lections, 

“The number of days on which the Museum is 
open to the public has been extended from three in 
the week to five. It was thought expedient to in- 
clude Saturday as one of the open days, being a 
leisure day with some classes of the public, and a 
half-holiday at most schools. 

‘*The number of persons visiting the Museum 
from the 1st of January to 31st of December, 1855, 
was 13,055 ; and it is satisfactory to be enabled to 
state, that since the augmentation of the public 
days those numbers have increased to about 2200 
per month. 


“ Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining 
and the Arts. 


“Tt is gratifying to be able to state that, not- 
withstanding the absence of many officers of Her 
Majesty’s and the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, the total number of students attending the 
lectures during the present session exceeds that of 
the past. Seventy students have been entered ; 
of these 14 have paid the fees for the courses of 
lectures extending over two years, as matriculated 
students; of the remainder or occasional stu- 
dents— 

24 have entered to the course on Chemistry. 


pe 2 pes Physics. 
10 i a Pe Metallurgy. 
5 ” 92 ”? Mining. 
10 - ag a Mineralogy. 
13 ”? ”? 9? Geology. 
7 ie i Pe Natural His- 
tory. 
14 Pe re oF Applied Me- 
chanics. 


“ The tickets for the courses of lectures given in 
the evening to the working-men, as they become 
better known, are still more eagerly sought after. 
The whole of the tickets (600) are applied for and 
issued within a very few hours, and many applica- 
tions are necessarily refused. 

“The lectures during the present session in- 
clude— 

6 upon Natural Philosophy, by Prof. Stokes. 


; The First Principles 
sa of Chemistry . vy Dr. Hofmann. 
re Metals by Dr. Percy. 


oF Mining . . . . by Mr. Smyth. 

‘*Of the fees derived from the lectures, a sum of 
841. 8s. 7d. has been repaid to the public ex- 
chequer. 

“Dr. Hofmann, the chemist in charge of the 
laboratory at the Royal College of Chemistry, re- 
ports that the students have attended with great 
regularity and made considerable progress, the 
numbers continuing to be fully equal to the space 
and accommodation afforded by the building. 

‘*Several papers of scientific interest have ema- 
nated from the Chemical Laboratory in the past 
year, and a number of analyses and reports have 
been made, some'of which may be more especially 
mentioned, presenting, as they do, a more general 
interest, viz. :—A joint report with Professor Gra- 
ham relating to the printing of adhesive stamps for 
the duty upon foreign bills of exchange, with a 
view of obviating the risk of forgery: the labels at 
present in use are printed according to the plan 
recommended in this report. A report on the 
supply of spirit of wine, free from duty, for use in 
various arts and manufactures ; a series of preli- 
minary experiments upon this important question . 
having been made by Dr. Hofmann, and communi- 
cated to the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, a commission was nominated consisting 
of Professors Graham, Redwood, and Hofmann, to 
draw up a final report upon this matter. The pro- 
posal made in the report has been adopted by the 
Government, and since passed into law. The be- 
neficial influence which this measure will exercise 
upon the progress of science and art in this country 
is unquestionable, and has indeed already been felt. 
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Reports on the paper for public records, addressed 
to the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. In addition to the above, Dr. Hof- 
mann superintends the manufacture of the ink used 
for the obliteration of stamps at the Post Office. 

“In the Metallurgical Laboratory investigations 
have been made which are of considerable interest 
in science, and of great national importance. 
Among these may be mentioned very numerous 
experiments in relation to the metallurgy of cop- 
per, the results of which will shortly be published ; 
analyses of certain ancient bells (York Minster, 
Lincoln, &c.), with a view of ascertaining the best 
composition to be employed for the great bell of 
the New Houses of Parliament ; an examination 
of certain colonial mineral products from Trinidad 
and other places, sent to this establishment by Her 
Majesty’s Colonial Secretary ; numerous replies to 
applications for opinions respecting the value of 
mineral products of Britain and her colonies, with 
explanations which often necessitated chemical 
examinations carried out gratuitously. 

“The analytical investigation of the British iron 
ores, adverted to in a previous report, is now on 
the point of being completed, and a volume of re- 
sults will shortly appear (a portion being already 
in the press), which will be of the highest value, 
seeing that the analyses of upwards of one hundred 
varities of iron ore have been made, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Percy, after a labour of three years. 
The mineral and geological relations of the beds 
from which the ores have been procured are de- 
scribed, as before stated, by Mr. W. W. Smyth. 

“*The arrangement proposed in the last report 
for the removal of this laboratory from a place 
hitherto hired for the purpose in Marylebone-street, 
has been carried out under the officers of the Board 
of Works, and a large and convenient room has 
been fitted up in a house adjoining the Museum in 
Jermyn-street, which admirably answers all the 
purposes required. 

“In conclusion, it is hoped that the use of the 
combined establishments in Jermyn-street, at 
which any of the public departments may obtain 
information upon scientific questions, will be ad- 
mitted by the Secretaries of State and other autho- 
rities who have had occasion in the past year to 
consult the Director. Among the chief results of 
such communications may be mentioned the re- 
searches made for coal in the bay of Nicomedia ; 
the appointment of a geological surveyor and 
assistant to examine into and report upon the 
structure of Trinidad and other West India 
Islands ; a report upon the durability of the stone 
required to construct a lighthouse at Ceylon ; and 
the aid afforded by the Metallurgist, Dr. Percy, in 
making an inquiry into the quality of wrought iron 
as manufactured for the Ordnance. 

‘‘ Finally, in special reference to the uses of the 
establishment, may be mentioned a report to the 
Admiralty upon the effect of the waste which has 
been going on at Hengistbury Head, Hants, and 
of the coast to the east of it, by the removal of iron 
stone from the headland, and of cement stones 
from Christchurch Bay; and on the prejudicial 
consequences of such operations in relation to na- 
vigation and the waters at the mouth of the South- 
ampton River, and ultimately upon the harbour of 
Portsmouth. 

“‘ After explaining the bad consequences which 
must arise from the removal or weakening of such 
natural bulwarks, and the great engineering ex- 
pense which would have to be incurred in substi- 
tuting artificial breakwaters in their place, I have 
ventured to suggest the desirableness of framing 
an Act of Parliament which, applying to all the 
coasts of Great Britain, shall so define local privi- 
_ or customs as to exercise, by purchase or 
otherwise, a legal authority over any headlands or 
cliffs, the breaking up of which may, in the judg- 
ment of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
be injurious to navigation or tend to.the destruc- 
tion of adjacent lands. 

‘*RoDERICK I. Murcuison.” 

The donations to the Museum and Library, which 
are kept in admirable order by Mr. Trenham Reeks, 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Ir is announced by a contemporary that Mr. 

Murray is preparing for publication, in his ‘ British 

Classics,’ a new edition, in four volumes, of Mr. 

Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ with Mr. Croker’s last cor- 

rections and additions. 

A handsome local fund, headed by Earl Fitz- 

hardinge, as a donor of 50/., is being formed in 

Cheltenham and its vicinity, for the reception, on 

the 6th proximo, of the members of the British 

Association, and there seems every promise of a 

numerous and brilliant attendance of savans and 

amateur associates. With Professor Daubeny as Pre- 

sident of the general meeting, and Professor Bell 

as President of Section D, the naturalists, including 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, are expected to muster 

strong. Professor Ramsay has been selected for 

President of the Geological Section, while the 

Section of Mathematics will be presided over by 

Professor Walker, Chemistry by Professor Brodie, 

Geography aud Ethnology by Sir Henry Rawlin- 

son, Statistics by Lord Stanley, and Mechanics by 

George Rennie, Esq. 

-The following is a list of the civil pensions 
granted between the 20th day of June, 1855, and 
the 20th day of June, 1856.—July 21, 1855, Tho- 

mas Dick, D.C.L., 50l., in consideration of the 
eminent services he has rendered to literature and 
science. December 27, Joseph Haydn, 251., in 
consideration of his usr .u) and valuable additions 
to standard literature. March 4, 1856, Mrs. 
Pauline Du Plat (widow of the late Brigadier- 
General Du Plat, Royal Engineers), 100/., in con- 
sideration of the distinguished services of her hus- 
band, and the straitened circumstances in which 
she is placed by his decease. In trust to Captain 
C. Taylor Du Plat, R.A., and Mr. A. 8. Green. 
March 4, Psyche Rose Elizabeth Hoste (daughter 
of the late Admiral Sir William Hoste), 50/., in 
consideration of the naval services of her father, 
and her own destitute and infirm condition. In 
trust to the Marquis Townshend and the Rev. 
J. W. Ayre. March 4, Mrs. Fanny Drummond 
Lloyd (widow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lloyd), 100/., in consideration of the long civil, 
diplomatic, and military services of her husband, 
his active exertions in the East during the present 
war, up to the period when he fell a victim to dis- 
ease, and the state of destitution in which she is 
placed by his decease. In trust to Mr. F. B. 
Alston and Mr. J. Laurie. March 4, Samuel 
Lover, 100/., in consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices to literature. March 4, Francis Petit Smith, 
2002., in consideration of his great and, for a long 
period, gratuitous exertions connected with the in- 
troduction of the screw propeller into Her Majesty’s 
service. March 4, Jane, Emily Sarah, and Louisa 
Cathcart, the three eldest daughters of the late 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Cathcart, pensions 
of 100. a-year each, in consideration of the dis- 
tinguished services of their father, and his death 
on the field of battle, when in command of a divi- 
sion of Her Majesty’s forces, In trust to the Earl 
of Warwick and Lord Greenock. March 4, John 
D’Alton, 50/., in consideration of his literary 
merits, and his numerous contributions to the 
history, topography, and statistics of Ireland. 
March 4, Mrs. Maria Long (widow of the 
late Frederick Beckford Long, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Prisons in Ireland), an additional pen- 
sion of 501. a-year, in consideration of the services 
of her husband, in consequence of whose death, 
from illness contracted in the execution of his duty, 
she has been left, with a large family, in circum- 
stances of great distress. March 4, Catherine and 
Emily Baily, and Mrs. Mary Ward (daughters of 
the late Mr. Baily, of the War-office), 50/., in con- 
sideration of the long and meritorious services of 
their father, and their own destitute condition. 
In trust to Mr. N. Grant, M.D. March 4, Tho- 
masine Ross, 501., in consideration of her literary 
merits. In trust to Major-General Maclean and 
Mr. Edward De Grex. March 4, Mrs. Mary 
Haydn (widow of the late Mr. Haydn), 25/., in 
consideration of the numerous useful works con- 





have been both interesting and numerous, 








and the destitute condition in which she ig placed 
by his decease. In trust to Mr. John Barrow and 


Mr. Alaric Watts. June 5, John O’Donoy 
in consideration of his valuable contributions to an. 
cient Irish history and literature.—Total, 1, 2002, 

The excellent suggestions of Prince Albert in 

his letter to Lord Ellesmere, as to the arrangement 
of the pictures and other objects in the Art Exhibi. 
tion at Manchester, give to the scheme a mor 
scientific direction, in providing for educational 
utility as well as of passing gratification. On this 
ground the appeal will not be in vain to the pos. 
sessors of art treasures to contribute materials fora 
great national object :— 
“Tfthe collection you propose to form were made to illus. 
trate the history of art in a chronological and systematic 
arrangement, it would speak powerfully to the public mind, 
and enable, in a practical way, the most uneducated eye to 
gather the lessons which ages of thought and scientific re. 
search have attempted toabstract; and would present to the 
world, for the first time, a gallery such as no other country 
could produce, but for which, I feel convinced, the materials 
exist abundantly in private hands among us, 

“ As far as painting is concerned, I enclose a catalogue, ex- 
hibiting all the different schools, with the masters who illus. 
trate them, which able hands have compiled for me, and 
which was communicated to the National Gallery Committes 
of 1853, and printed by them with the evidence, 

“Tf such a catalogue, for instance, were to be filled up with 
the specimens of the best paintings by the different masters 
enumerated in it which exist in this country, I feel certain 
that the committee would come with very different powers 
of persuasion, and a very different claim to attention to 
their owners than when the demand for the loan of certain 
of their pictures were apparently dependent upon mere 
accident or caprice. 

“A person who would not otherwise be inclined to 
with a picture would probably shrink from refusing it, if he 
knew that his doing so tended to mar the realization ofa 
great national object. 

“The same principle might be adopted with regard to the 
other branches of art, extending even into the field of manu 
facturing industry.” 

In 1853, a discovery was made in California by 
Mr. William Lobb, a scientific traveller and natu- 
ralist in the service of Messrs. Veitch and Son, the 
eminent nurserymen of Exeter and King’s Road, 
Chelsea, of a vlantation of conifers of most colossal 
growth, far exceeding in height and circumference 
any tree hitherto known. They were met with, 
between eighty and ninety in number, varying in 
height from 250 to 320 feet, all within the circuit 
of a mile, in a solitary district on the elevated 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, near the head waters 
of the Stanislau and San Antonio Rivers, in lati- 
tude 38° N., longitude 129° 10’ W., at an elevation 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Mr. Lobb 
sent home specimens of the branches of this gigantic 
conifer, bearing foliage and cones, and a drawing 
of the entire tree, of which a lithograph was pub- 
lished by Sir William Hooker, together with its 
scientific characters, in the ‘ Botanical Magazine. 
The description of it in detail also appeared in the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.’ ‘‘What a tree is this! 
said Dr. Lindley ; ‘‘ of what portentous aspect and 
almost fabulous antiquity! They say that the 
specimen felled at the junction of the Stanislau 
and Antonio was above 3000 years old; that is to 
say, it must have been a little plant when Sampson 
was slaying the Philistines, or Paris running away 
with Helen, or ASneas carrying off good Pater 
Anchises upon his filial shoulders. And this may 
very well be true, if it does not grow above two 
inches in diameter in twenty years, which we 
believe to be the fact.” Some enterprising 
Americans have taken the trouble to strip the 
lower portion of the bark of one of these giants 0 
the forest, and bring it to London for exhibition. 
They have managed to erect it in its natural form 
in the great hall of the Adelaide Gallery, and bn 
sight to British eyes is truly wonderful. 4 
interior is fitted up as an apartment ao 
dining as many as feasted at the Crystal P 
some time since in the model of the Tywo 
When this lower portion of the Wellingtoma ad 
was set up at San Francisco, the interior _ 
a carpeted room, containing a piano, with seats for 
forty persons ; and on one occasion it is sta 
that as many as 140 children were admi 
into it. : 

Among those curious relics of ancient Pr 
which are, alas! fast disappearing in this rar 
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tributed to standard literature by her late husband, 
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— 


more the neighbourhood of Tréves which is very 


interesting; it is ealled ‘ The Jumpiag Procession 
(literally jumping dance) of Echternach.’ ‘Echter- 
nach is a small town in Luxembourg, about twenty 

ish miles from Tréves, and is annually the 
resort of thousands who meet here on Whit-Tues- 
day, some to witness, some to join in this religious 
ceremony, which is also called ‘ The Procession of 
the Dancing Saints.’ This custom originated in 
the fourteenth century, when, in the year 1374, 
the disease now called St. Vitus’s Dance first broke 
out in the archbishopric of Tréves and Cologne, 
and other parts of Germany. The name came 
from a chapel in Ulm, dedicated to St. Vitus, 
which was greatly in vogue with those afflicted 
with the disease, who flocked thither in crowds to 
entreat the saint’s intercession in their behalf. The 
wise men of the day observing that those who 
suffered under the disease were afflicted with spas- 
modic movements of the limbs, which forced them 
to dance and jump about like madmen, without 
any power over their own will, until they fell down 
in a state of exhaustion, conceived the idea that by 
voluntarily going through the same process and 
performing the same fatiguing movements they 
might ward off the disease itself,—a curious fore- 
shadowing of the systems of Jenner and Hahne- 
mann. Acting upon this idea, the procession of 
the jumpers was formed; and once a-year, on 
Whit-Tuesday, it still wends its way to the grave 
of St. Willibrodus, in the ancient abbey church of 
Echternach. The procession starts from the bridge, 
accompanied by several bands of music; the pil- 
grims of both sexes form in rows, and spring first 
four steps forward and three back, then eight steps 
forward and three back, and so on, continually in- 
creasing the steps forward but making no change 
in those backward, until they reach the church, 
when they throw themselves on their faces and be- 
ginto pray. Having entered the church, after the 
prayer, the flag-bearers and brothers of the order 
place themselves under the great lustre, with its 
seventy-two lighted tapers, and high mass, accom- 
panied by solemn music, begins. I should have 
mentioned that the jumping march is performed to 
curious old music, composed expressly for this cere- 
mony. So many evils arose from bringing such 
masses of people together in so small a compass,— 
so much drunkenness, riot, and debauchery,—that 
it was suppressed by law in 1777; it was, how- 
ever, reintroduced by Joseph the Second in 1790, 
put down by the French in 1795, and again appeared 
m 1802, in which year there were nearly 3000 
dancers and 74 musicians. In the year 1812 there 
were 12,678 dancers in the procession, which has, 
however, now diminished to an annual average of 
8000. As may be supposed, the priests and pub- 
woot derive the solid advantages from these pious 


es. 

Among the varied feelings awakened by the re- 
tum of the Guards, and their triumphal march 
through London, this week, old scenes and events 
connected with the household brigade may have 
occurred to some spectators. The Guards have a 
history of their own, not undistinguished in the 
military annals of the British army, from the days 
of Blenheim and Oudenarde to those of Waterloo 
aud Inkermann. The traditional glory of the 

le has not been tarnished in the brief Russian 
war. Any artist, capable of rising to the height 
of the argument, might make a fine historical 
= of the scene on the 9th of July, worthy of 
Netter remembrance than the March to Finchley, 
telebrated by the genius of Hogarth. The moment 


- Ofthe outbreak of enthusiasm in Hyde Park after the 


advance to the Royal Salute, when the troops threw 
theit bearskin caps in the air or waved them on 
their bayonets, would be a good time for the painter 
to The scene reminded us of the well-known 

of Napoleon and his Guards at Fontaine- 


With regard to the threatened enclosure of 
Hampstead Heath for building purposes, a very 
good suggestion has been made in the Marylebone 
Yestry—that such a sale of crown lands should be 
oe a8 would raise the compensation money to 

Wilson, or that an exchange of crown 





lands should be offered in lieu of this property. 
A rate on the metropolitan districts would, how- 
ever, be the simplest and fairest way of effecting 
the desired object. 

Mr. Andersson, the African traveller, author of 
‘Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries in 
South-Western Africa,’ has received a gold medal 
from the King of Sweden. 

Lieutenant Burton, author of the ‘ Pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina,’ and of the recent narrative 
of a journey to Harar, is about to proceed shortly 
on a new exploring expedition to the Somali 
country in Eastern Africa. 

The second grand display of the water-works at 
the Crystal Palace, we may remind our readers, 
takes place this day. 





The name of Daphne has been given to the new 
planet— the forty-first of the series—recently dis- 
covered in Paris by M. Goldschmidt. 

The Observatory at Paris at present receives 
daily telegraphic dispatches, giving an account of 
the movements of the barometer, the temperature, 
the direction of the wind, and the state of the sky, 
from not fewer than thirteen different towns in 
different parts of the country. These towns are 
Dunkirk, Mezitres, Strasburg, Torrene, Le Haire, 
Brest, Napoleon- Vendée, Limoges, Montauban, 
Bayonne, Avignon, Lyons, and Besangon. As 
direct telegraphic communication now exists be- 
tween the observatory of Paris and that of Green- 
wich, it would perhaps be useful to the former, in 
the meteorological observations it is collecting, to 
receive notes of the weather from the latter, and 
from as many other places in England as possible. 

M. Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction, has 
just died, with painful suddenness, of an attack of 
apoplexy, at Ems, where he went about ten days 
ago for the annual holiday. He was all his life, 
not a very long one, connected with public instruc- 
tion in France, and was the author of several 
literary works and political pamphlets. We have 
not a list of his writings by us, and they are not 
of sufficient notoriety to be remembered: but if 
we mistake not, the most important is a history of, 
or treatise on, ‘ La Danse Maccabre.’ 

The inundations in France have laid bare in 
several places archeological remains of great in- 
terest. At Pont Evéque, in the department of 
La Vienne, for example, the washing away of a 
mass of earth in a garden has left exposed two 
cellars of Roman construction, and in one are 
remnants of four huge amphore, fastened into the 
walls by strong cement; in the other, two large 
square receptacles for wine, about three feet deep, 
and lined with cement. The amphore are con- 
structed of earth of a bright red colour. 

According to a Turin newspaper, M. Brun 
Rollet, a consular agent of Sardinia in Nubia, and 
a noted African traveller, has succeeded in dis- 
covering a river called the Misselad, which he 
conceives to be ‘the veritable Nile.” When the 
last accounts were received from him, he had 
commenced an exploration of the river, and had 
already ascended it to a height of forty leagues. 
The Misselad, it appears, falls into the lake which 
receives those of the Modj or Loth, and the Bhar 
el Abiad, or White Nile. 

We omitted last week to record the death of 
M. Casimir Bonjour, author of several meritorious 
comedies and vaudevilles, and for many years 
conservator of the Bibliothtque Sante Genevitve 
of Paris—one of the most important in that city. 

M. Valenciennes, of the French Institute, the 
well known naturalist, has been nominated pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the superior school of Phar- 
macy of Paris. 

‘Soll und Haben,’ the title of a romance by 
Freytag, which has not yet been twelve months 
before the public, has just appeared in a sixth 
edition. This unexampled popularity in Germany 
is thoroughly deserved; the interest of the reader is 
carried unflagging through three large and closely- 
printed volumes (a very rare occurrence in modern 
German romances), the descriptions of society are 
clever, and the style of writing is clear and concise. 
Three newspapers in America have given it entire 











in their feuilletons to their German readers; and 
one enterprising bookseller has published it ata 
dollar. The German editions are dear, and printed 
on bad paper. 

The first half of the second volume of Gervinus’s 
* History of the Nineteenth Century’ has just ap- 
peared; it is from the time of the Conferences of 
Vienna, and treats principally of the reaction in 
Italy, Spain, and France from 1815 to 1820. The 
persecution which Gervinus has already undergone 
from the powers that be, in reference to the first 
volume, will ensure for his present work a number 
of curious readers. 

The poet Schiller’s eldest son is still living, hold- 
ing the office of forester under Government, in Wur- 
temberg, the birthplace of his father. He and his 
son are the only remaining members of the family 
bearing the name of the great poet. 














FINE ARTS. 
Notices of Sculpture in Ivory, consisting of a 
Lecture on the History, Method, and Chief 
Productions of the Art. By M. Digby 
Wyatt, Architect. And a Catalogue of 
Specimens of Ancient Ivory Carvings. By 
‘dmund Oldfield, M.A. ‘With Nine Pho- 
tographic Illustrations by J. A. Spencer. 
Arundel Society. 
Tuts volume forms the seventh annual pro- 
duction of the Arundel Society—an associa- 
tion honourably known to our readers for the 
efforts made by means of its publications to 
promote a knowledge of the fine arts. Al- 
though established in 1849, the Society’s 
first general meeting was held only in June, 
1855, when the lecture which forms the main 
— of this book was read by Mr. Digby 

Wyatt. The occasion of the compilation of 
this treatise, which is, in fact, a sketch of the 
history of the art of carving in ivory and bone, 
appears to be the following. Three gentlemen, 
Me. Alexander Nesbitt, Mr. Westwood, the 
author of ‘ Paleographia Sacra,’ and Mr. 
Franks, of the British Museum, carried out 
an idea of forming a collection of casts of the 
best and most characteristic specimens of 
ivory carving. The method they employed 
was the following. Impressions or matrices 
were taken from the ivory in gutta percha. 
From these matrices models or types were 
then produced by Mr. Franchi, some in 
copper, by electro-deposit, others in plaster 
of Paris; and from these accurate types 
casts were finally obtained in a superior ie 
of plaster, which, when saturated with a pre- 
paration employed for the purpose, acquired 
a hard and smooth surface, approaching in 
appearance to ivory. The collection of casts 
thus formed was considered so beautiful in 
itself, and so replete with artistic and anti- 
quarian information, that the owners trans- 
ferred all their materials and rights to the 
Arundel Society, as a channel of publication 
and dispersion. A set of these models is ex- 
hibited at the Arundel Court of the Crystal 
Palace ; and the whole collection is divided 
into fourteen classes, corresponding to styles 
of art, any one, or all of which, or a select 
class taken from all the styles, may be pur- 
chased at moderate prices. 

Such wasthe occasion of Mr. Digby Wyatt’s 
lecture—of which it is superfluous for us to 
speak in termsof praise. No man in Europe 
is better qualified by taste or judgment to do 
justice to a history of this branch of the arts; 
and it is evident that no important period or 
fact that has been made known to us from the 
discovery of the Assyrian ivories down to the 
carvers of the seventeenth century, has been 
left untouched by the writer. The peculiar 


| Value of ivory as a medium of art representa- 
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tion lies in its not being of great intrinsic 
value, and therefore offering slight tempta- 
tions to the destroyer, whilst at the same time 
it is adapted for the expression of the highest 
efforts of the most accomplished skill in art. 
The portability of the specimens, and the ease 
with which they can be concealed, has been 
another cause of their extensive preservation. 
The earliest specimens in the Arundel col- 
lection are from a good period of Roman art. 
The ivory leaves from which the casts are 
produced were the ornamental covers of a 
set of pugillares or waxed tablets, on which 
the owners wrote with a style, using the 
blunt end to obliterate the writing. One of 
these covers contains figures of A®sculapius 
and Hygeia, and would have been an appro- 
priate memorandum book for a wealthy 
doctor in Rome. These ornamental tablets 
were often selected to form “ apophoreta,” or 
after-dinner gifts to guests, and their uses for 
the purpose of conveying the billets-douz of old 
Rome are well known. Ina second class are 
contained diptychs, believed to be imperial, 
and also those which the consuls of the 
empire, when their authority was becoming 
almost imperial, were accustomed to distri- 
bute among their friends and dependents. 
One of the former, or imperial class, supposed 
to represent Valentinian III. and Galla 
Placidia, or possibly Valentinian II. and 
Justina, and one of the latter, or consular 
class, representing Anastasius, Consul of the 
East, in 517 a.p., are photographed in this 
volume. In the third class, which is that of 
ecclesiastical diptychs, is included the cele- 
brated “Angel” of the British Museum, 
which is reputed one of the finest ivories in 
existence. The frontispiece of the book re- 
presents a gospel cover from Milan cathedral, 
of very beautiful workmanship. This is a 
specimen of the class of ivories before a.p. 
700. A work of later date, being in the era 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, re- 
presents the crucifixion. This has also been 
hotographed. The design has many singu- 
Tarities. Above the main figure are the 
four evangelists, known by their symbols, 
and between them a male and female head, 
said to represent the sun and moon; below, 
a female figure (query the church) is seated 
between two allegorical representations of the 
earth and ocean. A sixth class contains mis- 
cellaneous objects. The seventh, more nume- 
rous than many, embraces carvings of the 
Greek school posterior to Justinian. One of 
these, a triptych, of unusually beautiful de- 
sign and execution, has also been figured. 
The succeeding classes are devoted, in a 
similar manner, to Italian, French, English, 
and German works of successive eras. 
Amongst them is included the ivory mirror 
case, representing the Assault of the Chateau 
@ Amour, which was figured by us (‘ Lit. 
Gaz.,’ 1856, p. 329) from the Marlborough 
House collection. Another mirror case, of 
similar form, but less elaborate workmanship, 
representing four figures playing at draughts, 
is figured in this volume. 
Besides the admirable sketch by Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, contained in this lecture, the 
arrangement of subjects by Mr. Oldfield, in 
an index, is of the greatest value in forming 
a clear idea of the resources which are open 
for a study of ancient art in this branch. 
But the novelty of the work lies in the 
photographic illustrations, which have been 
admirably accomplished by Mr. Spencer, and 
convey with an accuracy that must be un- 








all ordinary purposes, the style and expres- 
sion, even the texture of the exquisite mate- 
rial in which art has here developed itself. 
The Arundel Society has been guided in all 
its operations hitherto under some of the 
most favourable auspices for the cultivation 
of good art that exist in the country. We 
trust it will ere long compel the support of 
the public, as it has long ago won the esteem 
and good wishes of all artists and amateurs. 


It is remarkable, after all that has been written, 
drawn, and painted about Syria and Palestine, that 
accurate conceptions of the true appearance of 
those regions should be so difficult to convey, or, 
it may be, to acquire. We have lately had the 
pleasure of inspecting some landscapes, painted in 
oils, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, by Mr. 
Seddon, and certain it is, if he be right—and we 
have every reason to suppose he is—much of what 
has been represented by the glowing pencil of 
David Roberts, and the elegant burin of the late 
Mr. Bartlett, is very far from the truth. We have 
little doubt that the ideas of all persons who have 
not witnessed the natural scenery of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and the Mount of Olives, would 
undergo an almost entire change after studying 
Mr. Seddon’s pictures. A view of the valley which 
separates the City (partially seen on the left) from 
the Mount of Olives (on the right), a well in the 
foreground, a village further on, with distant hills 
—studied with the utmost care, but with unwearied 


work. It must be confessed, that if this be true, 


truly painted before. The sides of the hills, broken 


up against the effect of rains, remind the spectator, 


land flowing with milk and honey, 


“ Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros; curis acuens mortalia corda, 
Hec torpere gravi passus swa Regna veterno.” 


the clefts of the rocks are full of bees. 


dure of the country is permanent, and the sun 
often clouded, qualifies it less, 


observation. 


of facts: though the dry and hard effect of th 
at first. 


comprehended truth. 
Besides the views in the Holy Land, Mr. Seddo 
is also exhibiting, in his rooms in Conduit-street, 





erring, and in sufficient light and shade for 





animation in every touch—is a most impressive 
the scenery of this part of the East has never been 
into terraces, which have to be artificially banked 


in form, of the ‘‘land-shoots” of Dorsetshire, or 
the vineyards of the Rhine, or the-slopes of the 
olive grounds on the Sardinian coast; but the 
golden blinding colour of the scenery, being the 
effect of powerful sunlight reflected from the bare, 
unclothed soil, is the feature which over-rides the 
rest, and has never yet been so amply and strongly 
insisted upon. The first effect is a sense of aridity ; 
we are accustomed to verdure, and look out anxi- 
ously for vegetation as the first proof of fertility, 
so that here we are tempted at first to believe the 
sneer of Gibbon, in his ‘Vindication,’ about the 


Further experience, however, shows that upon 
these apparently barren hills the corn will wave and 
the olive yield its fruit, whilst by the springs and in 
the valleys the pasturage is thick and green, and 


In short, the conditions of fertility in a country ? 
where the sun is scarcely ever absent, are totally 
distinct from those of our moister climate ; besides 
which, the peculiar appearance of a soil that has 
no colour of its own, but derives it all from a 
brilliant sky, is as different as can be conceived 
from that of an English landscape, where the ver- 


In the landscape 
to which we refer, Mr. Seddon has devoted minute 
care to the description of the peculiar thistles and 
wild plants in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; and 
a young pomegranate tree, and olive foliage blown 
back by the wind, testify to his powers of accurate 


painting, in accordance with the Preraffaellite 
modes of rendering, asserts itself, perhaps painfully 
Other views there are of the same locality 
—less elaborate in finish, but equally striking as 
fragments of a many-sided and not easily to be 


splendid view of the Pyramids at Sunset, with 


effects of light and colour that Orientalists agsert 
to be true, but which were else almost incredible 
The beams of rosy light that radiate off from the 
setting luminary seem actually to acquire dens; 
and solidity as they stream through the atmosphere. 
and the purple hue of one of the pyramids which 
is in shade, seen behind and through a mist 
of brilliant sunlight, is most splendid. This, ang 
an admirable sketch of the Sphinx, which may be 
compared fwith that by Holman Hunt, in th 
Academy Exhibition, having been taken at the 
same time, are equally valuable records of Egypt, 
Finally, there is a study of a tomb in Cain, 
with palms and other trees unknown, but faithful} 
rendered;.we doubt not; a meditative Turk, and 
other figures, 
These paintings are a new leaf in Eastern desori 
tion: and they carry evidences of their truth, which 
are convincing even to the uninitiated. 
Messrs. Graves have recently published a fine 
engraving, by Messrs. Frederick Stacpoole and 
T. L. Atkinson, of Frederick Tayler’s grand work, 
Weighing the Deer. The imitation of the style of 
Sir Edwin is of course apparént in thecompositionof 
the original ; we cannot avoid thinking ofa certain 
Bolton Abbey ; but every portion of this scene is, 4 
far as it goes, original. The grouping, certainly, is 
unusually extensive for Frederick Tayler, and is 
remarkably good. This must be reckoned indeed 
as one of his finest productions. The result in the 
engraver’s hands is admirable as to drawing, texture, 
and light and shade. We doubt not this will bea 
welcome ornament in the hall of many of our 
northern sportsmen. 
Another new publication by Messrs. Graves is 
an engraving, admirably executed, in mezzotinto, 
by Henry Cousins, of a female head by Baxter. 
The subject is styled La Belle Anglaise, andis 
well worthy the reputation of that painter and 
engraver. - 
A large sum of money has been collected in 
Saxony to.raise a monument to the late king, who 
was much beloved by his people, and whose untimely 
end, caused by a.kick from a horse, on a botanical 
excursion in the Tyrol, excited the sympathy of all 
those who had ever come in contact with him 
The original intention of the subscribers was to 
erect a statue of him in some prominent partof 
Dresden. A proposal has now been made to de 
vote the sum to a nobler monument to the king 
than any statue would be, namely, to apply it to 
the rebuilding of the villages of Schéneck and 
Lengenfeld, which a few months ago were totally 
destroyed by fire in a single night, the latter village 
to bear the name of the king. In Schéneck there 
were 150 houses, besides the church, schools, and 
public buildings, with almost all the furniture and 
property of the inhabitants, completely destroyed 
in five hours. In Lengenfeld 58 houses were re 
duced to ashes, and 600 inhabitants left without 
roof over their heads. 

















MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


A NEw term is required to designate the ballet of 
Le Corsaive, produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Tuesday night. It has nothing in common, bey 

, | the brilliant dances interspersed through the scenes, 
with the ballets to which the English public have 
been accustomed during the last few years; al 
less important than an actual play of the old 
legitimate dimensions, it is considerably more sub- 
stantial and imposing than the most elaborate 
specimen of what used to be called the grand ballet. 


The picture abounds with peculi- | It contains a plot full of rapid incidents, and is 
arities, which are of the greatest value as records 


regularly divided into five tableaux, which posses 
e | all the constituent elements of five acts. 
grouped dances and picturesque resources 
scenery and costume, here lavishly expended on 
the scenes, instead of forming the chief, or 9! 
attraction, are in this piece merely access 
features. The story itself, contrary to all former 
examples of ballet authorship, is paramount to the 
n | gorgeous vehicle through which it is evolved, 

a | is constructed with so much skill that the interest 
advances withaccumulating force tothe 
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in which an effect is produced unparalleled in mag- 
nitude and boldness of conception. Perhaps the 
best way to describe this piece is to call it a drama 
in action. But the reader must not infer from the 
title of this drama that it realizes the design of 
LordByron’s ‘Corsair,’ which, we need scarcely say, 
is by no means well adapted for dramatic purposes. 
The authors, availing themselves of the popularity 
of that poem, have merely borrowed a suggestion 
from it, and, making free use of all the characters, 
have created a corsair of their own. It is said 
that it was the Empress Eugénie who pointed out 
the capabilities of the subject; and it must be 
allowed that the choice is creditable to her 
judgment. Le Corsaire was brought out last 
January in Paris, and produced a furore which 
continued till the close of Rosati’s engagement. 
And now Rosati and the ballet are both transferred 
to Her Majesty’s Theatre, where it is highly pro- 
bable they will be attended by a similar result, at 
Jeast as long as the season lasts. The plot of the 
piece has been so fully discussed by the daily papers 
that we need not descend into very minute details, 
especially as there is a book to be had at the 
theatre, which discharges the office of Chorus with 
amost satisfactory amplitude of explanation. The 
opening tableau is the slave-market of Adrianople, 
where Conrad and his corsairs appear amongst the 
crowd. This is the first meeting with Medora, the 
ward of Yusuf, master of the bazaar. They 
fall in love with each other at once, according 
to established usage, and exchange signals of 
intelligence. Presently Seyd, a voluptuous old 
pacha, comes upon the scene for the purpose of re- 
plenishing his harem. He also is fascinated by the 
beautiful Medora, and purchases her from her rene- 
gade guardian, regardless of the fact, says the book, 
that she is not a slave. The purchase is nullified 
by Conrad, who carries off Medora, while his fol- 
lowers avail themselves of the opportunity to carry 
off the rest of the charming slaves. In the second 
tableau we have Medora in the corsair’s. sub- 
terranean grotto, a little alarmed at his way 
of life, but soon reconciled to it by love. At 
her earnest entreaty, he consents to liberate the 
beautiful captives. This proceeding leads to a 
revolt amongst his followers, and Birbanto, his 
lieutenant, who is in league with Yusuf for the 
recovery of his ward, contrives to get a sleeping 
draught administered to the chief, and while it is 
taking effect Medora is conveyed away. The 
third tableau discovers her in the gardens of the 
pacha’s palace. Here there is a little episode, 
Which ultimately becomes mingled with the main 
plot, between Gulnare, one of the slaves, and Zw 
lima, the favourite sultana. Conrad, habited as a 
dervise, attended by some of his band as pilgrims, 
appear ; the lovers recognise each other ; the cor- 
airs make a desperate attempt to rescue Medora, 
but are overpowered, and the lover is sentenced to 
death, In the next tableau, an apartment in a 
kiosk, the pacha informs Medora that she must 
choose between a throne and the death of her lover. 
Conrad, who is admitted to an interview with his 
mustress, prefers death to the infidelity of his 
beloved ; but Gulnare, wiser in her generation, ad- 
Vises the contrary course, which she assures them 
has the means of frustrating in the execution. 
Medora consequently acquiesces in the wishes of 
the pacha, and Conrad departs free, privately in- 
mating to his mistress that he will rescue her at 
midnight. The marriage now takes place, but it 
1s Gulnare, not Medora, who is concealed under 
bridal veil. This is followed by ascene between 
Medora and the pacha, in which, by an ingenious 
exercise of her fascinations, she disarms him of his 
Weapons, binds his hands, and duly makes her 
“ape with Conrad through a window. The last 
tableau is Conrad's ship passing through the Greek 
wehipelago, An immense felucca, floating high 
Upon the waters, occupies the entire stage. The 
18 crowded hy a gallant company. Conrad 
wep Ott to Medora his distant isle bathed in the 
glow of the setting sun. The utmost hilarity 
wears I and the joyous assembly give vent to 
" tinadance. In the midst of the fes- 
tivity the sky suddenly lowers, distant thunder is 





heard, and the vessel, which just before reposed 
placidly on the surface, is rocked furiously by the 
storm. All is now confusion and dismay. The 
women are hurried down to the cabin, the sailors 
clamber up the ropes, but the vessel has sprung a 
leak, and all efforts to save her are useless. The 
horror of the impending catastrophe is rendered 
palpable by the flashes of lightning that every now 
and then break through the surrounding darkness, 
revealing the desperate situation of the few who 
yet cling to the rigging. In a few minutes the 
vessel goes down, and nothing is left but the tops 
of the masts, which soon afterwards disappear. 
The abyss of waters is buried in profound gloom, 
but a flash of lightning illuminates the scene for an 
instant, and discovers Conrad and Medora securely 
floating on a fragment of the wreck. 

Such are the principal points of this piece, re- 
markable no less for the ingenuity of its structure 
than for the splendour with which it is put upon 
the stage, and the skill with which the pantomime 
is interpreted by the performers. The Medora of 
Rosati is very striking for its excellence as a piece 
of mute acting. The serious passages are brought 
out with full melodramatic effect, and the lively 
evolutions of the dance, brought in to aid the 
coquetry and wiles of the comedy intervals, were 
executed with remarkable grace and vivacity. 
The audience cordially recognised a talent which 
has not been seen to so much advantage since the 
days of the Elslers, and rewarded the efforts of the 
dramatic danseuse with prolonged plaudits. To 
Mdlles. Rosa and Clara were confided the parts 
of Gulnare and Zulima. Conrad, Seyd, and Yusuf 
were played by Signor Ronzani, and M.M. 
Dauty and Venafra. Signor Ronzani is ex- 
pressly qualified for the réle of the corsair, by a 
physical vigour which seems quite capable of the 
acts assigned to it, and by a perfect knowledge of 
the art of expression by action and gesticulation. 
The daring elements of the character were well 
preserved throughout, and acquired a certain tone 
of fierce reality from the earnestness of the per- 
former. In the Medora and the Conrad,. the 
romance of that wild love lost nothing of its 
poetical ideality. Gulnare was bright and haughty 
by turns, and highly effective in her alternations ; 
and very pretty to see wasting itself out in vain 
was the spoiled temper of the petted Zulima. 
Nor should the lieutenant of M. Fritz—a capital 
specimen of vivid melodrama—nor the senile 
humour of M. Dauty, be forgotten. They con- 
tributed essentially to the general success. But 
to Mr. Marshall who feasted the eyes with a suc- 
cession of exquisite pictures, terminating the whole 
with a display of artistical power which has cer- 
tainly never been equalled on the English stage, is 
due a still more critical tribute. We are accus- 
tomed to his excellence in scenes that afford scope 
for a close study of nature and the play of imagi- 
nation ; but we hardly expected from him a spec- 
tacle combining so many various resources, and 
conquering so many difficulties as the shipwreck 
of the felucca. Regarded simply in its mechanical 
aspect, without reference to the atmospheric effects 
which impart so real an interest to it, the whole 
design is admirable. The felucca, bearing its 
freight of life, literally heaves and labours in the 
water, and as the waves climb its sides, dash over 
its deck, and finally engulf it, the spectator feels 
something of the agitation and terror which an 
actual wreck would inspire. And the illusion is 
completed by the lurid sky growing darker and 
darker, across which the tempest sweeps, and 
settles down upon the doomed vessel. 

Signor Rossi, a new buffo singer, has appeared 
at Her Majesty's Theatre in the character of Don 
Magnifico, in La Cenerentola. His acting is rich 
and genuine, and full of original and genial 
humour. He supplies the only absolute want that 
was hitherto felt in the establishment: for, al- 
though his predecessor in the part acquitted him- 
self very creditably, he was deficient in the sus- 
taining power and high animal spirits necessary to 
secure popularity with an audience who have so 
many recollections of Lablache. 

As Her Majesty’s absence from her Theatre since 





its re-opening has been much commented on, it is 
gratifying to record that the Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the King of the Belgians 
and other distinguished visitors, occupied the 
Royal Box on Saturday evening last, thereby 
giving the prestige which alone was wanting to 
restore the fortune of the house. 

Verdi’s Jl Trovatore has retained its place at the 
Royal Italian Opera, in spite of the successive 
removals of Madame Viardot Garcia, of Mdlle. 
Jenny Ney, of Tamberlik, who sustained the lead- 
ing parts of Azucena, Leonora, Manrico, when the 
opera was first performed at Covent Garden. 
Their places are now filled by Nantier Didiée, 
Bosio, and Mario. On Tuesday evening, the part 
of Leonora was essayed for the first time by 
Madame Bosio, with a success that might have 
been anticipated from her many previous achieve- 
ments. Verdi's music is well adapted for her 
brilliant style of singing, and she has shown lately 
sufficient energy and art to carry her through this 
and other first-class parts in the lyric drama. In 
the first performance of J Puritani, on Thursday, 
Madame Grisi resumed her old part of Elvira, the 
music of which was originally composed for her by 
Bellini, and in which, with due allowance for 
altered personal appearance, she still excels all who 
have since sustained the character. With Gardoni 
as Arturo, Graziani as Riccardo, and Formes as 
Giorgio, the performance was well supported. 

The entertainments provided on the occasion of 
Mr. Balfe’s benefit attracted a crowded audience to 
Drury Lane on Monday evening. The evening 
commenced with the Bohemian Girl, with a capital 
cast, including Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
Dyer, Messrs. Weiss, Drayton, and Manvers. 
Mr. Balfe led the orchestra, and was received with 
tumultuous applause. In a miscellaneous concert 
and other entertainments, Mr. Balfe was assisted 
by Madame Viardot, Madame Enderssohn, Miss 
Dolby, Miss A. Goddard, Herr Ernst, and other 
vocal and instrumental performers of distinction. 
During the week the Brousil family have appeared 
at Drury Lane, and have surprised the audiences 
by their remarkable performances. On Monday 
Mr. Bunn is to have a benefit, supported by able 
assistance, and with an attractive programme. 

The twelfth annual season of the Musical Union 
was brought to a close on Tuesday by a concert of 
more than usual interest. The quartetts of Mozart 
and Beethoven were admirably performed by 
Sivori, Cooper, Hill, aud Piatti. M. Charles 
Halle played with much brilliancy Beethoven's 
Sonata in C, op. 53. 


A farce of slight construction, entitled Music 
hath Charms, has, this week, been the prelude to 
the Shakspearian performances at the Princess’s 
Theatre. The principal characters, a young widow 
at the head of a Parisian Pension, and an eccentric 
English lodger, and admirer of the landlady, are 
cleverly sustained by Miss C. Leclerq and Mr. 
David Fisher, to whom the merit is due of having 
written or translated the piece. The Winter’s Tale has 
now been performed nearly seventy times, and the 
attraction is undiminished. The illustrations are 
certainly admirable, being as classically correct in 
detail as they are striking in effect, and the play- 
bills and books seek to disarm criticism by averring 
that there is nothing in the scenery or the action 
without historical bearing on the text. That the 
whole of the manager’s attention has not been 
lavished on the externals of the play is proved by 
such amendments as the substitution (after Sir 
Thomas Hanmer) for Bohemia of Bithynia, or 
Bitheenia, as Mr, Kean and his company call it. 

At the Adelphi a burlesque of the tragedy of 
Medea, and of Madame Ristori’s acting, causes 
amusement, Mr. Wright as Medea, Mr. Paul 
Bedford as Creusa, Miss Mary Keeley as Orpheus, 
and Miss Wyndham as Jason. The piece is said to 
be freely adapted from Mr. Thomas Williams’ trans- 
lation of 8. Montecuilli’s reproduction of M. 
Legouvé’s imitation of Euripides. The Olympic 
play-bills are also witty on the same subject, a 
new ‘Ristorical’ tragedy being announced for 
Wednesday evening, with Mr. Robson as Medea. 
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The literary amateurs, including Mr. Albert 
Smith and other popular celebrities, who have been 
amusing a select party of aristocracy and friends of 
the drama by their droll pantomimic travesties of 
Guy Fawkes and William Tell, have volunteered 
to give a series of their performances before the 
general public. The object has arisen with a 
generous wish to be of benefit to their less fortunate 
brethren in the literary or theatrical professions, 
and is deserving of the warmest sympathy. The 
following circular has been issued from the Club to 
which these gentlemen belong :— 

“ The Fielding Fund.—The support with which the audi- 
ences were pleased to honour the amateurs, at the represen- 
tations of the pantomimes of Guy Fawkes and William Tell, 
has enabled them to devote a considerable sum, on three 
separate occasions, to charitable purposes. 

“As their performances have never yet been attempted 
before a general public, it is thought that some large receipts 
are still to be collected; and they hope that the following 
object may be carried out, by one or more representations. 

“It is proposed to devote the proceeds of the house to the 
establishment of a fund for the immediate relief of emer- 
gencies in the literary or theatrical world, Those con- 
nected with either profession know, too well, that instances 
occur, even weekly, when in the first hour of affliction or 
calamity, a few pounds forwarded at once, are likely to prove 
of far greater service than six times the sum subsequently 
given, after the painful routine of application, questioning, 
and deliberative awarding. 

“ The fund must necessarily be too modest in its organiz- 
ation to interfere in the slightest degree with any of the 
admirable institutions now existing. Its distribution will 
be in the hands of a committee of gentlemen, likely to know, 
intimately, the circumstances of the majority of cases coming 
before them. Everything can be done quietly and unobtru- 
sively; and no expense need be incurred in the distribution. 
The following gentlemen will act as Trustees to the fund :— 

rthur Pratt Barlow, Esq., Charles A. Cole, Esq., Marma- 

uke W. Hallett, Esq., Joseph M. Langford, Esq., Albert 
Smith, Esq., Arthur W. W. Smith, Esq., and Charles Tay- 
lor, Esq.” 
The first representation will take place at Drury- 
lane Theatre this evening, when the pantomime 
will be preceded by Mr. Planché’s farce, entitled 
The Loan of a Lover, in which Mrs. Keeley has 
kindly offered to play Peter Spyk for this occasion, 
and a young lady will make her first appearance 
on any stage in the character of Gertrude. The 
na will be as follows,—Stalls, half-a-guinea ; 
ress Circle, seven shillings; Upper Boxes, five 
shillings; Pit, three-and-sixpence; Gallery, half-a- 
crown; Private Boxes, from two guineas. All 
particulars, with respect to applications, vouchers, 
&c., may be had of Mr. Sams, Royal Library, St. 
James’ s-street. 

M. Crosnier has resigned the directorship of the 
Grand Theatre at Paris, and has been succeeded 
by M. Alphonse Royer, heretofore director of the 
Odéon. There is a talk of placing all the imperial 
theatres of Paris, 7. e. the Grand Opera, the Opéra 
Comique, the Théatre Francais, and the Odéon, 
under the haute direction of a great Court dignitary, 
as was done in the time of the Restoration and the 
ancien régime. 

Some sensation has been caused in Paris by the 
sudden disappearance of Mdlle. Brohan, the hand- 
some and admired actress of the ThéAtre Frangais. 
According to some accounts, she has fled to accept 
avery advantageous engagement at St. Petersburg ; 
according to others, for domestic reasons of a very 
delicate kind. 

This being what the Parisians call the ‘dead 
season,” not fewer than five theatres of Paris, the 
Odéon, the Théftre Lyrique, the Porte St. Martin, 

_the Gaité, and the Vaudeville, are closed on one pre- 
text or another ; and at the other houses the per- 
formances take place almost literally to empty 
benches. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GroLoctcan.—June 18th.—Special General Meet- 
ing.—Sir C. Lyell, Vice-President, in the Chair.— 
It having been announced from the Chair, that in 
consequence of the lamented decease of Daniel 
Sharpe, Esq., the late President, the Meeting was 
called to elect a President and a Member of Council, 
the Meeting proceeded to ballot and unanimously 
elected Col. Portlock, R.E., to. the office of Presi- 
dent, and Hugh Falconer, M.D., F.R.S., as a 
Member of Council. 





Ordinary Meeting.—Col. Portlock, President, in 
the Chair.—The following communications were 
read :—1. ‘Note on a Section of Mont Lacha near 
Mont Blane,’ by Major S. Charters, F.G.S. Ina 
letter to Dr. Fitton, the author erfélosed a section of 
the anthraciferous schist of Mont Lacha (containing 
Ammonites and Belemnites), that he had taken 
during a tour five years ago, and which shows the 
strata dipping northward at an angle of 75°; whilst 
the lines of cleavage are perpendicular to the stra- 
tification. At first sight, says the author, the 
cleavage-planes might easily have been mistaken 
for stratification, but the strata are evident on 
careful observation, and do not dip towards or 
under Mont Blanc, but their dip is normal, sup- 
posing Mont Blanc to be the centre of upheaval. 
2. ‘Notice of the late Eruption of Manna Loa, 
Owhyhee,’ by W. Miller, Esq., H.M. Consul, 
Sandwich Islands. (Forwarded from the Foreign 
Office by order of Lord Clarendon.) In a letter 
dated January 9, 1856, Mr. Miller stated that the 
lava-stream originating in the eruption which 
broke out in August last, continued flowing to the 
date of his letter, at which time it appeared to have 
been arrested in the forest at a distance of about 
ten miles from Hilo. In a later communication, 
dated March 1, 1856, Mr. Miller describes the 
lava-stream as being sixty miles in length, and as 
having now. reached within five or six miles of 
Hilo. There still intervenes about three miles’ 
width of dense forest between it and the open 
ground towards Hilo, Byron’s Bay. It has burnt 
its way through the forest at the rate of about one 
mile in two weeks. 3. ‘On the Geology of Varna 
and Neighbourhood, Bulgaria,’ by Capt. Spratt, 
R.N., F.G.S. Capt. Spratt first noticed a series of 
whitish calcareous sandstones and marls, nearly 
1000 feet thick, overlaid by reddish sands and 
marls. The former are of marine origin and of 
eocene tertiary date; the latter are chiefly of 
freshwater origin. Near Varna the freshwater 
beds have been much denuded, and are not any- 
where more than 200 feet thick. At Cape Aspro, 
fifteen miles south of Varna, both of the series— 
the grey and the red deposits—are seen disturbed, 
and dipping to the south, but unconformably, one 
series (the lower) having an angle of 30°, whilst the 
upper dips at 20°. At Cape Emineh, south of 
Cape Aspro, and forming the termination of the 
Balkan, these beds are still more disturbed and 
dip to the north. Capt. Spratt then described the 
geological appearances along the coast southward. 
At the Gulf of Bourgas and in the vicinity are 
igneous rocks, and deposits formed from their waste. 
Granite occurs on the southern point of the bay. 
Returning to Varna, Capt. Spratt pointed out the 
localities of the fossils collected in the neighbour- 
hood. The calcateous sandstones abound in casts 
of shells and in oysters and pectens immediately 
around Varna; and contain Nwmmulites in profu- 
sion at the upper part of the lake near Allahdyn. 
In this last-hamed neighbourhood the uppermost 
strata, left by the denuding agencies that have 
affected the district, are more durable than the un- 
derlying marls, &c., and have a thickness of about 
20 or 30 feet. They consist of a stony mass of 
Nummulites, Operculine, and Orbitoides, with 
Pectines, Terebratule, and Ostree. This harder 
portion of the superficial rock has become appa- 
rently weather-worn into vertical pillars, either 
isolated or still connected above by an horizontal 
layer of hard rock which has resisted the destruc- 
tive action of the weather. Capt. Spratt observed 
that in some places in the vicinity the surface-rock 
was split by vertical cracks, so as to resemble an 
open pavement. These fissures, operated upon by 
atmospheric agencies, illustrate, in the author's 
opinion, the method in which the columnar frag- 
ments above alluded to, and other masses more or 
less spherical, remaining on the land, must have 
originated. The Nummuites contained in the dis- 
integrating rock have not been destroyed, but re- 
main intact, lymg about in heaps around the re- 
maining nodules of limestone. Capt. Spratt 
referred to the possibility of this columnar state of 
the hard rock of the upper marine series having 
been brought about, during the period which in- 


tervened between the deposition of the marine series 
and that of the freshwater beds overlying the ma. 
rine series in the neighbourhood, by means 
water-action ; as it is possible that the columnar 
surface of the degraded eocene beds may have heen 
covered up by the latter deposits, and subsequently 
re-excavated. This opinion seems to be supported 
by the fact of columns occurring in a part of the 
Bay of Varna, at about five fathoms depth. But 
Capt. Spratt leans to the opinion that the oo 
lumnar degradation is atmospheric, modern, and 
in actual progress. Capt. Spratt then described 
the geology of the coast north of Varna, The 
eocene deposits (yellowish limestone and sandy 
marls) occur as far nearly as Mangalia. The red- 
dish freshwater sands and marls then come in, over- 
lying, and form generally the steppes of the 
Dobrudja. Land shells occur in some of the upper 
beds of this district. The author then dwelt on 
the points of correspondence between the rocks 
composing the termination of the Balkan with 
those of the Crimea, and of the steppes of the 
Dobrudja with the northern part of the Crimea, 
Capt. Spratt proceeded next to consider the age of 
the overlying red marls and sands ; and pointed out 
their resemblance to the freshwater deposits on the 
northern shore of the Sea of Marmora, on the 
Macedonian coast, the northern end of Eubea, 
and the Locrian shore. In fact, almost all the 
Thracian peninsula is composed of freshwater de- 
posits of brown and grey marls and sandstones, 
nearly horizontal and attaining about 500 feet of 
thickness, which appear to be contemporaneous 
with the upper pleiocene freshwater deposits on the 
western side of the Archipelago, in Eubca and 
Macedonia, and in Rhodes, &c., on the south, The 
author concluded with a notice of a post-tertiary 
or recent marine deposit on the coast of the Dar- 
danelles at a height of about 15 or 20 feet above 
the present sea-level. 


Royat Instrrution.—General Monthly Meeting, 
July 7th.—William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. The 
Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., Frederick 
Ducane Godman, Esq., and George Knight 
Erskine Fairholme, Esq., were elected Members, 
Thanks were voted to Professors Tyndall and Far- 
aday, for their Discourses on the evenings of June 
6and 13. The presents received since the last 
meeting were laid before the members. 











VARIETIES. 


The Projected Suez Ship Canal.—The European 
Commission of Engineers assembled the week before 
last in Paris, to discuss the details of the plan for 
cutting a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, and 
have brought their labours to a close. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the resolutions agreed upon 
at the various sittings: The commission have 
adopted the principle of a direct cutting from Suez 
to the Mediterranean. They have rejected the 
system of supplying the marititne canal from the 
fresh water of the Nile, and have adopted that 
which supplies it with sea water. At the close of 
their discussion, it was decided that the canal 
should not be embanked in its passage across the 
bitter lakes. As regards the port of Suez, on er 
Red Sea, the commission adopt the situation am 
direction given to the channel. A port for taking 
in stores, refitting and repairing, will be m 
Lake Meuzaleh.—Builder. 

The M‘Lellan Galleries at Glasgow.—One good 
result of the acquisition of Mr. M‘Lellan 8 nce 
galleries by the Town Council may be learn ed 
from the fact that Mr. William Ewing, an esteem 
citizen of Glasgow, has gifted no fewer — 
of his splendid paintings to the Municip +4 
tation, for the enjoyment of the citizens, an ‘ 
have no doubt that others will follow his example 
—Glasgow Gazette. 
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Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 





Literary Papers 
By the late Professor EDwarD Forsss, 
F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in the 
‘Literary Gazette.” With a Portrait and 
Memoir. 


Small 8vo. Price 6s. 


“High as Professor Forbes stood in the esteem of his 
countrymen before, these papers, reprinted from the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette,’ will lead many to cherish more fondly the 
memory of one so heartily devoted to science for its own 
sake, and so eminently fitted to fire the youth of the United 
Kingdom with an ardent love of one of its most interesting 
departments, by kindling up that enthusiasm in the inquir- 
ing student which so much ennobled the labours of his own 
high but too brief career. They will present him also in a 
new light, for the genial humour which pervades the book 
must excite pleasurable surprise in those to whom he was 
personally unknown, and who were ily quainted 
with the anonymous efforts of his fluent and powerful pen. 
No one can rise from the perusal of this volume without 
being struck by the versatile talents of its gifted author— 
the vast resources of the knowledge at his command—his 
aptitude in rendering them available, and his shrewdness of 
observation. Mr. Reeve has prefaced the work with a short 
memoir of his deceased friend, and its value is much en- 
hanced by a portrait from a photograph by Claudet.”—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 


“This very interesting collection will be acceptable to all 
the admirers of the lamented Forbes. It is not merely a 
pleasing memorial of the man, exhibiting that happy com- 
bination of originality, earnestness, humour, and generosity 
which gave his character so peculiar a charm, but contains 
much that is intrinsically and permanently valuable. Con- 
sidering indeed that these papers were probably among the 
lightest and least elaborate of his contributions to literature, 
we cannot but regard them as very remarkable productions, 
They consist of reviews, ranging over a considerable variety 
of subjects, not exclusively scientific, some of them displaying 
literary and critical powers of no common kind. The ar- 
rangement has been made with great judgment, papers on 
similar subjects following each other, so.as to form a con- 
nected whole, A very striking Portrait, from a Daguerreo- 
type by Claudet, adds to the completeness and value of this 
most pleasing volume.”-—Edinburgh Guardian. 





“There is beautiful writing in many of these papers; it is 
remarkable how well they bear re-perusal, and what sub- 
stance there isin them; and it is seldom, indeed, that a 
man’s fugitive writings could be so attractive and so valua- 
ble as is nearly the whole of this very agreeable volume,”— 
Guardian. 





Lovett ReEve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
[ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for injury, or £100 in 

case of Death, secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. | 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the Agents; 
of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations; and at the 
Head Office, London ; where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the journey, or by the year, as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Insurance Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHED 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £250,000, invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in foree are £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectusesand Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on claims in 1855, and the Office Accounts for 
the same year, will be given on a written or personal application. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Hayuorst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuar.tes Lusuineron, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq, 
John Feltham, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Feltham, Esq. | Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq., M.-P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Banxers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.; and Bank of England. 
Soticrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
ABSTRACT of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1855. 















The number of policies issued during the year....,..-...- 1, 
Assuring the sum of. ... 549,449 0 
Annual premiums thereon. ....... aesavas 18,445 8 6 


Policies issued from the commencement of 
in December, 1835...ccrcccccccccscccccsccccccesccccee 19,567 
Policies now in force .....0-cecccoe -ccccsccceccccsccecs 1as740 
Annual Income—From premiums 
(after deducting £33,348 abate- 
ment allowed) .........-e+0- . 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 
Capital ...scccccees esseece eeee 


189,955 15 2 
49,807 18 





239,763 13 5 
Amount returned to- members in abatement of 
PremiuMS. ...-.eeeseeee adethuntaeaace eseccee 240,134 11 8 
Amount of bonuses added to sums assured....... 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 
mencement of the institution .......6...-+.. 525,851 19 11 
Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 
VERT... ce cesee- coca: cocccccccccescsoes @ teense 118,883 7 8 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to .1,211,049 17 4 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1552, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premium, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 5@ to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of July are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
The Directors’ Report for 1855 may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 
27th June, 1856. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


MR. HUNT'S 


[STITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, | 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunr gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful 
a practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 

Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps, 
RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. ipping Orders d. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


MALVERN SELTZER. 


‘* Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
and charming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshness, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents for SCHW EPPE’S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delicious Seltzer, manufac- 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid water which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern, is supplied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS,and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should alsv be addressed, 

Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or absolutely curative, in cases of 
Acidity, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 


YUP MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue StRoncest, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Strect, City. Circulars free by post. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an _ Oriental 
Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It eradicates all Redness, Tun, Pimples, Spots, 
Freckles, Discolorations, and other cutaneous visitations. The 
radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, and the softness and deli- 
cacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, render it indispen- 
sable to every toilet. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE. Compounded of Oriental ingredients, imported at a 
great expense, this Powder is of inestimable value in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath Sweet 
and Pure. 

Caution.—The words “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 
Label, and ‘‘ A Rowznanp & Sons, 20, Harton Garpen,” engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed on each Box. Price 2s. 9d. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Improv- 
ing, Beautifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 
ing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
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r h and renders the skin smooth and firm. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now prodw e 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA: its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Roya Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &¢. &c. 





Price 84d. 
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I. VERTEBRATA. 
List of Mammalia. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., &c. 1843. 
2s. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Mammalia. By Dr. J.E. GRAY, F.R.S., &, 
Part 1. Cetacea. 12mo. 1850, 4s. with Plates. 
Part 2. Seals. 12mo. 1850. 1s. 6d. with Woodcuts. 
Part 3. Hoofed Quadrupeds. Section I. (Ugulata furci- 

peda). 12mo. 1852. With Plates of Genera, 12s, 

This work contains the description of the genera and 
species, and figures of the chief characters of the genera. 
List of Mammalia and Birds of Nepaul, presented by B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq., to the British Museum, By Dr. J. E. 
GRAY, and G. R. GRAY. 12mo, 1846. 2s. 
List of Genera of Birds. By G. R. GRAY, F.L.S, 12mo. 
1855. 4s. 
List of Birds. By G. R. GRAY, F.LS., &. 
Part 1. Raptorial. Edition 1, 1844; edition 2, 1848, 3s. 
Part 2. Passeres. Section I. Fissirostres. 1848, 2s. 
Part 3. Galline, Gralla, and Anseres, 1844, 2s, (Out 
of Print.) 
Part 4, Columbide. 1856, 1s. 9d. 
Part 5. Ramphastide. 1855. 6d. 
List of British Birds. By G. R. GRAY, F.LS., &c. 12mo, 
1850. 4s. 
List of the Eggs of British Birds, By G. R. GRAY, F.LS., 
&e. 12mo, 1852. 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Reptiles. By Dr. J. E.GRAY, F.RS., V.-P.Z.S., 
&e. 
Part 1. Tortoises, Crocodiles, and Amphisbenians, 
1844, 1s. 
Part 2. Lizards. 1845. 3s, 6d. 
Part 3. Snakes (Crotalidz, Viperide, Hydride, and 
Boide), 12mo. 1849, 2s, 6d. 
Catalogue of Shield Reptiles. 
Part 1. Testudinata. 4to. 1855. £1 10s. 
Catalogue of Amphibia. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RBS,, 
V.-P.ZS. 
Part 2, Batrachia Gradientia. 12mo. 
with Piates of the Skulls and Teeth. 
Catalogue of Fish. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S., V.-P.Z.S, 
Part 1. Cartilaginous Fish. 12mo, 1851. 3s. with 
two Plates. 
These Catalogues of Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fish, contain 
the characters ofall the genera and species at present known; 
the latter are illustrated with figures of the genera. 
Catalogue of Fish, collected and described by L. T. GRONOW., 
12mo. 1854. 3s, 6d. 

Catalogue of Lophobranchiate Fish. By Dr.J. J. KAUP. 1856, 

List of British Fish; with Synonyma. By A, WHITE, 
F.LS., &e. 12mo, 1851. 3s. 

List of Osteological Specimens. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RS., 
&c., and G, R. GRAY, F.L.S. 12mo. 1847, 2s, 


II. ANNULOSA. 
Catalogue of Lepidoptera. By G. R. GRAY, F.L.S. 
Part I. Papilionide, with coloured figures of the new 
species, £1 5s. 4to, 1852. 
List of Lepidopterous Insects. By E. DOUBLEDAY. F.L.S. 
Part 1. Papilionide, &c. 12mo, 1844. 2s.6d, (Out 
of Print.) 
Part 2. Erycinide, &c, 12mo. 1847. 9d. 
Part 3. Appendix to Papilionide, Erycinide, &c., 
1848. 9d. 
List of Lepidopterous Insects, with descriptions of new 
species. By FRANCIS WALKER, F.L.S. 
Part 1. Lepidoptera Heterocera. 12mo. 1854. 4s, 
Part 2. 1854, 4s, Part 5. 1855. 4to. 
Part 3. 1855. 3s. Part 6. 1855. 3s, 
Part 4. 1855. 3s. Part 7. 1856. 4s. 6d. 
List of British Lepidoptera; with Synonyma, By. J. F, 
STEPHENS, F.L.S., and H. T. STAINTON, M.E.S, 
Part 1. 12mo, Edition 2, 1856. 2s. 
Part 2. 1852. 2s. Part 3. 
Part 4. 1854. 3s. 
List of Hymenopterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.L.S, 
Part 1. Chalcidide. 12mo, 1846, 1s, 6d. 
Part 2. Additions to Chalcidide, 1848, 2s, 


1850, 2s, 6d. 


1853. 9d. 





Catalogue of Hymenopterous Insects. By F. SMITH, M.E.S. 
Part 1. Andrenide, &. 12mo, 1853, 6s. with 
Plates. 
Part 2, Apide. 1854. 6s. with Plates. 
Part 3. Mutillide and Pompilide. 1855, 
Plates, 
Catalogue of British Ichneumonidae. 
VIGNES. 1856, 
Catalogue of the British Hymenoptera, 
M.E.S, 
Part 1. Apide. 12mo, 1855. 6s. 
List of British Aculeate Hymenoptera; with Synonyma, and 
the description of some new species. By F. SMITH. 
1851. 2s. 
Catalogue of Dipterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.L.S. 
Part 1. 12mo, 1848, 3s, 6d, 
Part 2, 1849, 3s. 6d. 
Part 3. 1849. 3s. 
Part 4, 1849. 6s, 
Part 5. Supplement I. 1854, 4s. 6d. 
Part 6. Supplement II. 1854. 3s, 
Part 7. Supplement III. 1855. 3s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Homopterous Insects, By F. WALKER, F.LS. 
With Plates. 
Part 1. 12mo, 1850, 3s. 6d, 
Part 2, 1850. 5s. 
Part 3. 1851. 3s. 6d, 
Part 4. 1852. 4s. 
Catalogue of Neuropterous Insects. By F. WALKER, F.LS, 
Part 1, 12mo, 1852. 2s, 6d, 
Part 2. 1853. 3s. 6d. 
Part 3. 1853. 1s, 6d. 
Part 4. 1853. 1s. 
Catalogue of Hemipterous Insects, 
F.L.S., &c. With Plates, 
Part 1. 12mo, 1851, 7s. 
Part 2. 1852. 4s, 

The Catalogues of Hymenopterous, Dipterous, Homopte- 
rous, and Hemipterous Insects contain the description of 
the species in the Museum which appeared to be unde- 
scribed. 

Nomenclature of Coleopterous Insects (with characters of 
new species). 
Part 1. Cetoniade. 12mo, 1847, 1s. By A. WHITE, 
F.LS., &e. 
Part 2. Hydrocanthari. 1847, 1s.3d. By A. WHITE, 
F.LS. 
Part 3. Buprestide, 
F.LS. 
Part 4, Cleridx. 
F.LS. 
Part 5. Cucujide. 1851. 6d. By F. SMITH, M.E.S. 
Part 6. Passalide. 1852. 8d, By F.SMITH, M.E.S. 
Part 7. Longicornia, Part 1. 1853, 2s. 6d. By A. 
WHITE, F.L.S. With Plates. Part 2, 1855. 
3s. 6d. 
List of Myriapoda, By G. NEWPORT, F.R.S., &e. 
1844, 4d. 
Catalogue of Myriapoda. By G. NEWPORT, F.R.S. 
Part 1. Chelopode. 1856, 12mo. 
List of British Anoplura, or Parasitic Insects; with Syno- 
nyma. By H.DENNY. 12mo, 1s. 
List of Crustacea; with Synonyma, By A. WHITE, 
2s. 
List of British Crustacea; with Synonyma, By A, WHITE, 
F.L.S. 12mo. 1850. 2s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Entozoa, With Plates. By W. BAIRD, M.D., 
F.L.S. 12mo. 1853. 2s. 
Catalogue of British Worms. 
8vo. 


6s. with 
By THOMAS DE- 


By F. SMITH, 


By. W. S, DALLAS, 


1848, 1s. By. A. WHITE, 


1849, 1s, 8d. By A. WHITE, 


12mo, 


1847, 


By G, JOHNSTON, M.D. 


III. MOLLUSCA. 


Catalogue of the Mollusca. By Dr. J. E.GRAY, F.RS., &. 
Part 1. Cephalopoda Antepedia. 12mo. 1849. 4s, 
Part 2. Pteropoda. 1850. 1s. 

Catalogue of Bivalve Mollusca. By Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.B.S., 





Part 1. Placuniade and Anomiade. 12mo, 1850, 
4d. ; 
Part 2, BrachiopodaAncylopoda, 1853, 3s, Figures 
of genera, 

Containing the characters of the recent and fossil genera, 
and the descriptions of all the recent species at present 
known. 

Catalogue of Phaneropneumona or Operculated Terrestrial 
Mollusca, By Dr. LOUIS PFEIFFER and Dr. J.£, 
GRAY. 1852. 5s. 

Catalogue of Conchifera, By M. DESHAYES. 

Part I. Veneride, &c, 12mo, 1853. 
Petricolide. 6d. 

List of British Mollusca and Shells; with Synonyma, By 
Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.RB.S, 

Part 1. Acephala and Brachiopoda, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Catalogue of Pulmonata. By Dr. LOUIS PFEIFFER and 
Dr. J. E. GRAY, F.R.S, 

Part 1. 12mo. 1855. 2s. 6d. 

List of the Shells of the Canaries, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY. 1854, 1s. 

List of the Shells of Cuba, described by M. D’ORBIGNY, 
1854, 1s, 

List of the Shells of South America, described by M. D’OR- 
BIGNY, 1854, 2s. 

List of the Mollusca and Shells collected and described by 
MM. Eydoux and Souleyet. 1855. 8d. 

Nomenclature of Mollusca, By Dr. W. BAIRD, F.LS., &c. 
Part 1, Cyclophoride, 1851, 1s, 6d. 


IV. RADIATA. 


Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa. By G. BUSK, F.R.S, 
Part 1. Chilostoma, 1852. 17s. With Plates. 
Part 2. Chilostoma. 1854, 15s. With Plates, 
List of British Radiata; with Synonyma. By Dr. J.E. 
GRAY, F.R.S. 1848, 4s. 

List of British Sponges; with Synonyma. 
GRAY, F.R.S, 1848. 10d. 
Catalogue of the Recent Echinida, 

F.RB.S. 
Part 1. Echinida irregularia, 
Plates. 


V. BRITISH ZOOLOGY. 
List of the British Animals; with Synonyma and references 
to figures. 
Part 1. Radiata, By Dr. J.E.GRAY. 1848, 4s. 
Part 2. Sponges. By Dr. J. E.GRAY. 1848, 10d, 
Part 3. Birds. By G.R.GRAY. 1850. 4s. 
Part 4. Crustacea, By A. WHITE. 1850. 2s. 6d. 
Part 5. Lepidoptera, By J. F. STEPHENS, Edit.2. 
1856. 2s. 
Part 6. Hymenoptera, By F. SMITH. 1851. 2s. 
Part 7. Mollusca Acephala and Brachiopoda, By Dr. 
J.E.GRAY. 1851. 3s. 6d. 
Part 8. Fish. By A. WHITE. 
Part 9. Eggs of British Birds, 
1852, 2s. 6d. 
Part 10. Lepidoptera (continued), By J. F,STE- 
PHENS, 1852, 2s. 
Part 11. Anoplura or Parasitic Insects. 
DENNY. 1s. 
Part 12. Lepidoptera (continued). 
PHENS. 1852. 9d. 
Part 13. Nomenclature of Hymenoptera. 
SMITH. 1853. 1s. 4d. 
Part 14, Nomenclature of Neuroptera, By A. WHITE. 
1853. 6d. 
Part 15. Nomenclature of Diptera. By A. WHITE. 
1853. 1s, 
Part 16. Lepidoptera (completed). By H. T. STAIN- 
TON, M.E.S. 1854. 3s. 
Catalogue of British Hymenoptera (Bees). 
1855. 6s. With Plates. 
Catalogue of British Ichneumonide. By THOMAS DE- 
VIGNES, M.E.S. 1856. 


3s. Part 2, 


1851, 


By Dr. J.E. 
By Dr. J. E. GRAY, 


12mo, 3s. 6d, With 


1851, 3s. 
By G. R. GRAY. 


By H. 
By J. F, STE- 


By F. 


By F, SMITH. 





N.B.—These Catalogues can be obtained at the Secretary’s Office in the BRITISH MUSEUM ; or through any Bookseller. 
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